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D. as & Co.’s New and Recent Books 


A New Volume in Herbert Spencer's System of | 


Synthetic Philosophy. 
The Principles of Ethics, 
VOL. Il. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, 2.00. 

This volume consists of three parts, the first of which, 
“ Justice,” has been previously published separately. 
The parts which the author has now completed are en 
titled respectively ‘‘ Negative Beneficence” and “ Post- 
tive Beneficence.” (For convenience of those who al 
ready possess the first part, the two others are bound 
together in a separate volume; price, $1.25.) 


In the complete “Principles of Ethics” the reader 
possesses one of the most able and at the same time 
lucid interpretations of modern philosophical thought. 
In familiar language and entertaining style, with no 
tendency towards abstruseness, the author deals with 
his subject in nearly one hundred brief chapters, dis- 
cussing such topics as “‘ Good and Bad Conduct,” “Ways 
of Judging Conduct,” “ Conciliation,” ‘The Confusion 
of Ethical Thought,” “ Revenge,” “‘ Justice,” “Gene 
rosity,” “ Veracity,”’ ‘Chastity,’ “Culture,” “ Amuse 
ments,” “ Marriage,” ‘‘ Parenthood,” “ Animal Ethics,” 
“Human Justice,” “The Right of Property,” “The 
Rights of Women,” “The Rights of Children,” “ The 
Nature of the State,” “The Duties of the State,” 
“Pecuniary Aid to Relatives and Friends,” “ Relief of 
the Poor,” “ Political Beneficence,” etc. A detailed list of 
chapter-titles of all the volumes of the Synthetic Phi 
losophy Series will be sent to any address on request. 


Volumes I, and II. of ‘The Principles of 
Ethics,’ 12mo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Wanderings by Southern 
Waters. 


By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, author of 


‘Wayfaring in France.’ [llustrated. S8vo. 


Cloth, $4.50. 


“ Archzeologist and botanist, artist and geologist, and 
observer of men as of things, adventurous like all his 
race, largely free from insular prejudice, and broad and 
kindly in his judgments, it is littke wonder that the 
reader becomes attached to him and feels a sense of 
personal injury when Mr. Barker unexpectedly writes 
down ‘The End’ on page 403."—The Nation. 


“Itis the 
loitering by the way, where the way itself was a novel 
one, where the simple-minded people delighted the 
stranger by looking at him with suspicion, where he 
found aged priests who could talk Latin and the local 
patois, but not French, and where the ordinary tourist, 
even from Paris, was almost unknown. Afoot, and 
most of the time alone, there was good reason why Mr. 
Barker should see things.” —N. ¥. Tribune. 


For sade oy adi booksellers, 


D APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, 


| 


| 


record of a journey where there was much | 





Handbook of Greek and | 
Latin Palzography. 


By Epwarp MavunpbE THompson, D.C.L., Prin 
cipal Librarian of the British Museum. No 
Scientific Series. 


70, International I2mo 


Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume outlines a history of the Greek and Latin 
alphabets and descriptions of various writing instru 
ments, materials used to receive writing, forms of books 
abbreviations and contractions, numerals, ete.,related to 
the study of Roman and Grecian documents. A valua 
ble index is appended. 


Laws and Properties of 
Matter. 


By A. ¥. F.R.S., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Fellow of 


A new volume 


GLAZEBROOK, 


in the Modern Science Series, edited by Sir 


JOHN LuBBpock. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 

This book, while not pretending to be a co 
treatise, aims at making clear to one who wishes to un 
derstand something of physics the meaning of the 
terms applied to matter, and the principal properties 
it possesses. 


mpiete 


New Revised Edition of Lecky's Enciand and 
Ireland. 
A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM E. 


seven volumes, 


H. LEcKy. Cabinet Edition, 


l2mo. Cloth, 37.00 


A History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM E. 


five volumes, 12mo. Cloth, $5.00 


H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition, 


The * History of Ireland’ was formerly included ir 
the eight-volume edition of the ‘Histerv of Eng 
land." By a rearrangement of the contents the tw 
Histories now appear separately as above. each 
plete in itself, but bound uniformly. Impertant n 
visions have been made. 
spects practically new 


and the work is in some pr 


The well-known high character of this standa 
history needs no fresh commendatior 
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Appletons’ Guide=Books. 


APPLETONS’ GENERAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED 
STATES. vit With 1 


mane s Maps and strat 2 Flexible leather 
with tuck, $2.5 
Part L., separately, New Fw an avy M ie STATES 
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The Simple Adventures of 
a Memsahib. 
JEANETTE [it 


By SaRa NCAN, auther of ‘A 


Social Departure An American Girl in 
London,” et 


Many Inventions. 


By RcupDYARD KIPLING 


Street, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress Label of each Paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of THE Nation,” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses sk ould be given. 
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Educational. 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER 
will be received at my name on L. I. Sound. Many 
attractions. OSEPH H. SPERRY, A.M. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES — 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 

CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. rf 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 

for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limi ited. 


CONNECTICUT, 1 Ww Tallingford. — 
R=, MARY HALL. 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Ruvutz-REes, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE 7° S DIOCESAN 
School. Sig ers =. 5 ans, *. 18938. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’'S ENGLISH. 
French, and German Boarding and To ae 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingto 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT yY— 

For copies of new Sere, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

JaMES C. WELLING, Pres’t. 





MARYLAND, Bal 


THE SARAH. "RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Founded a | Miss S. N. Randolph of Virginia, 
214 EUTAW PLACE, 

Mont Druid Hill Park. 
Mrs, A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 


A OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
English, French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. 
JULIA R, TUTWILER, Principal, will reopen September 27. 


Boarding pupils limited to twenty. 


Students prepared 
for college. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls. en, for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley ag is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also os College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students receiv ed. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 
LSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
wv Chureh; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
ogy 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Freeman Pl., Beacon St. 
CHOOL OF EXPRESSION.—VOCAL, 
Literary, -_ other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, J ye LAKE BLvFF, ILL., with Art Courses 
for Teachers and lergymen at WorRLD’ S Farr. _ 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
Be TON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens § pany om non 26, 1893. 

ORRIS HOMANS, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber « of boarding scholars — be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos' 


Poston UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EpmunpD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 51 Gray’s Hall. 
Ge4e HARBOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me.—Private tutoring by 
four experien instructors (Harvard graduates) for 
entrance examinations to — References: 
Prest. Eliot, Prest. Low, Bishop wrence, and Rev. Dr. 
Van De Water. For circulars, address S.R. HAYTER. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
nV R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
‘£ Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Conco 
be ORD HOME “SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
pared for oomnee. scientific school, or business. 
All te eae tages of family life combined with best 
mental and Fe pve training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 ~—y of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 

OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 

res for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 

ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 

are members of the family. ma x 4 classes for 
young boys. NaAPP, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and Music. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 





Bilué chile 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
T HE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL Fox 
GIRLS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Nai 


Eviza P. UNDERHILL, M.A , 
we rincipa 
AJALNUT HILL NSC ‘HOOL. —17 
from Boston. 
Sept. 7, 1893. 
horough preparation for Wellesley and other ©.) 
leges for wome 
eference : 


M/L/ 


Boarding and day sc Choo! opens 


Pree. Shafer, Wellesley Colinge. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B. A., ip icine 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M. A., rind — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth ” 
\, R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 27th year. 
W. Roya (Harv), Head Master. A. H. Wainy 
(Harv. ), Asst. Master. Mrs. Kyapr, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 3 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA 70). 
ry and Boarding School for Boys. Third term | 
gins April 10. A new boarding-house just opened. ur 
all particulars address WILLIAM EVERETT, I Ph. 1) 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
M OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE OF. 
fers three b song os Courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The 
fifty-seventh year oth Sept. $4 1893. Board and 
tuition, $250. a Mrs. E. S. MEAD. ] Preside nt. 
~~ WASSACE HUSETTS, “Springfield. 
M R. AND MKS. JOHN McDUFFIE: . 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss How ard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

ORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN. 

STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrieal Engineering, Chemistry, and General Sc fence. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. _ 
OHV W. DALZELES PRIVATE 
School for Boys. —Prepares for College or Sci 
entific § School. Send for ¢ vatalogue. 


MINNESOTA, } Minneapolis. 
TANLE Y HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond Colle ge Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) )) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 
New JERSEY, Princeton. a 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 

to President Patton of Prince - College, or to 

. B. Fine, Head-master 




















NEW YORK, Manlius. 

AVAL EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 

to the WORLD’S FAIR, by St. John’s Military 

School, via the Great Lakes. Organized as Cadets of a 

~ -of- -war. Limited number may join. June 27 to 
y 27. Apply for terms. 

‘NEW York, New burgh-on-1 the-Hudson. 
IGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOO/, 
$600 a year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

The worst use you can make of a promising eight 
year-old-boy is not to keep him at home; not quite. 

My pampblet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concernec had better read it. HENRY Ww. SIGLan. 


New York C ITY, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. pmo tt mice. 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and . BANGS 
References: 
The Rev. Joseph T: Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev. William R. Huntin; ton, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D. , Smith College: 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia C ollege. 
NEw York City, 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 
UMMER SCHOOL OF THE ME- 
tropolian College of Music opens July 5, 183, 
Boarding accommodations. All advantages of the rezu 
lar season retained. Dudley Buck, President. 

Address H. W. GREENE, 
Sec’y and Treas : 
NEw York Ciry, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St. 

HE REED SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses in 
clude all studies required at American and English Uni 
versity entrance examinations. 
_ 30th year begins October 3, 1893. 


New York C ITY, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
V TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOM?- 
SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 5, 1893. at ete 
NEW YORK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 
NEW YorRK City, 15 East 65th Street. ; 
ISS CHISHOLM. — SCHOOL FO: 
if Girls. 
New York, U tica, 
ly RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR G LRL. S. 


—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 2!, 
Applications should be made early. 


NorTH CaRoLina, Asheville. ; ; 
4 VENSCROFT SCHOOL.- PREPAA- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 
ORIO, Cincfnna 
V ISS ARMS TRONG S SCHOOL Fi 
i Girls, Liddesdale Place. Avondal«, Family limited 
Circulars sent on application. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. ‘ 
IWYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
) trom Philadelphia. A College for Women. The Pro 
yram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
of study for the academic year, will be sent on applica 








‘SYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 


BALDWIN'S 





‘DAY, BOARD.- 


/ SS 


ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls re 


For circular, address 


opens September 26, E 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 3835 West 
Chelten Avenue. 

] ISS MARY E,. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
y ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the sc hool by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 

PFNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
GRANKLIN SCHOOL,—ESTABLISH- 
ed in 1885, on tered in 1587. Ninth year begins 

Se tember 28, 18 

The school eemeake is one of the finest ip Philadel 
phia, comprising elegant buildings, large grounds, and 
complete equipment for instruction and physical train 
ing. Six masters and three other teachers during the 
past year. Native masters for French and German. 

Graduates of the school have won high honors and 
prizes at Princetoa this year, including the George W. 
Childs prize for best entrance examination (classical) 
in Philadelphia. 

Provision is now made for a limited number of resi 
dent pupils. 

Reference may be made _ to Provost Pepper, Univer 
a7 of Pennsylvania, and President Patton of Prince 


to 
For register and full information, address 
GEORGE A. PERRY, Head Master. 
PENNSYLV ANIA, P hilade *Iphia. ; 
Me GORDON'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce § Street. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
13th year opens September 20, 1893. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 
Cireular on application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

7 RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
P English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. 
cise. 


Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


TISS ANABLE'S English, French, ana 


German Boarding and Day School. 44th year 
Teachers, etc. 
agli Aah TION—ON FULY 


1lst.—A Harvard man, just graduated, would 
act as tutoror travelling companion to boy in Chicago 
during the World’s Fair, or would take position with 
high-class publishing firm. References: 
Frank Bolles, Secretary Harvard University. 
George O. Morg an, Elisworth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
Gen. Albion W. Howe, Cambridge, Mass. 
Address B. H. R., 
17 Stoughton Hall, Harvard Unive rsity, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


| LADY TEACHER OF MUSIC, WHO 
; hasspent some time in Germany, is preparing to 
take a limited number of young ladies abroad for a 
winter in Berlin, Oct. 1 to Aprill. An opportunity for 
culture in music, art, and German, with highest social 
advantages. References excbanged. For further in 
formation address 

“ BERLIN,” P. O, Station W., 


New York City. — City. 


| JISS ANNA PETERSEN DESIRES 


a position as resident governess in a family, or as 


teacher in a school. She is qualified to teach German, 
Freneh, Italian, and English. References: Madame 
Guertler, Hanover, Germany; Prof. C. FE. Norton, Cam 


bridge, Mass. Her address until June 15 is eare Of Miss 
C. Morgan, Portsmouth, N. H 


TEACHER IN ONE OF THE BEST 
a N. Y. schools (college graduate) will take « nares 
of two young ladies during the summer months. ll 
prepare for college or teach special branches. Home 
provided in a healthy mountain locality, where there is 
good boating and delightful drives. Unexceptionable 
re ferences. Address H. B., Nation office. 
; COLLEGE GRADUATE WISHES 
e anengagement for the summer. Has had con 
siderable a asa private tutor, has also travel 
led and lived abroad, and would travel if desired. Best 
references. Address, W. F., Nation office. 


4 COLLEGE SENIOR, WITH CON- 
4 siderable experience and highest references as to 
character and teaching ability, desires position for the 
summer as tutor for one or more boys. Would take 
entire charge of them if desired. Address 
UT OR K., care Nation. _ 

d YOUNG MAN (AMERIC “AN, 19 
< years’ residence abroad) would like to secure 
pupils in French during the summer months; or would 
tutor for entrance to a scientific school. No objecti - 


to travel. Highest possible references. Address R. N 
Nation office. 


J CLERGYMAN AND WIFE IJIN 
4 Boston suburbs will take two or three young chil 
dren to educate with their own, according to modern 
ideas and without the customary long confinement in 


schoolroom. Beautiful location. Best references. 
Address T. D. G., Box 5086, Boston. 


DIRONDACKS,— COACHING FOR 
Fall Examinations by College Professor at Lake | 
P lacid after June 20. Address R. A., Columbia College. 








The Nation. 


Teachers, ete. 
] ATHEMATICS. A GRADUAT?# 


of Bryn Mawr College, and special student of the 
Institute of Tee —% whe has studied for 
three years in Cambridge, Eng ed. desires an engage 

ment. Is now abroad. Address A.B. G., care of Nation 
Re fe rences. 


VLTTING F OR ( ‘OLLEGE.—A TEACH- 

er of five years’ experience in preparatory and 

high schools will give fitting or reviews for college. Good 

refe ~~ % es. Addre 38 INSTRUCTOR, the Nation, 208 Broad 
way, N. Y. City 


AN EX P ERIENCED TEACHER OF 
A Piano, Harmony, and Musical Theory, a compe 
tent organist and member of the American College of 


Mass 





Fe 


Musicians, desires a position. Excellent references. 
Address Music, care of Nation. 
"ANTED—A POSITION IN PH1I- 


lI losophy, by a graduate and Fe ee of the Univ. 
of Wis., and Ph.D. from Gottinge n, Ger. References. 
Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT GOV ER- 
m ness, with ten years’ experience in ladies’ schools, 
desires a’summer position as French teacher, governess, 


orcompanion. Good references; terms easy. Apply to 
MLLE. L., the Nation 

A YOUNG LADY, GRADUATE OF 

4 a college of high standing, desires a position as 


teacher of science in a private school for the coming 
school year. Addagss L. C. G., care Nation 


e PH.D., AUTHOR OF POPULAR 
4 text- books, and College Professor of Latin, French, 
and German, and ey Ko disciplinarian, desires a 
change. Address , 211 W. 88th St., N.Y. 


“RADUATE OF BRYN MAWR CO1- 

7 liege wishes position as teacher of History or Eng 

lish Literature. xperienced. Exceptional references. 
Address E , care of ! ration. 


: PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS 
A (A.B., Yale; Ph.D , Cornell), good Latin and Greek 
scholar, desires position for next year. Also, tutorship 
for s summer. Box X., 1821 Ww allace Street. Philadelphia. 

HOME FOR THE SUMMER WITH 
oe a good family in exchange for instruction 
hour daily is desired by Miss ALWARD, 
English pronunciation. 339 W. 


“CHOLASTIC, — Opening fer Boys’ oe 
x Girls’ Boarding School in the country. Some capi 
tal required. Climate perfect for consumptives. For 
particulars address Brown Bros., Box 723, Austin, Tex. 


A] CHANGE DESIRED BY A COLLEGE 
a Professor of Latin. Experienced, and not afraid 
of the work incident to buil a up and maintaining 
the department. Address X. P care of Nation. 


one 
Teacher of 
34th St., N. Y. 





] ZTANTED BY VASSAR GRADUA? rE 
-Position as tutor or seeretary and ae 


References. Address, care of SAMUEL R. TAYLOR, 15 
N.Y. 


Wall St., 

] ISS ANNA ALWARD, TEACHER 
ak of English Orthoepy, desires engageme oie with 
Colleges and Seminaries. 339 W. 34th St., N.Y 


(= ES W. STONE, Tutor 


for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. i 


School Z gencles 
S42 TEMBER VACANCIES !—Teacher 


. of Science, City High School, $1,600; teacher 
Mathematics, same, $1,600; Military Drill and Gymnas 
tics, $1,500; Science in Ac ademy, $1,200; 2 Directors of 
Music, $1,200 and $1,500; Drawing and Commercial 
Branches in Episcopal boys’ school, F700 and home. We 
are asked to recommend candidates for each of the 
above and many others. Address C.J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211W abash Ave., Chicago. 


AI MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
a ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 


Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families 
Apply to 








Mrs. M. J. Yorve-Fruroy, 
23 Union Square, New York 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 


ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT © FIsk & Co. 








ns sei inal - 

] HE AMERICAN R. 
ae * achers seeking positions and those 

wishing a cha ange at an increased salary, should adk iress 


C. B. Rueeétes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 


supplied to 
MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., 
fe... schools, and er. 


Sth Ave . cor. 20th St. N.Y. 
CHE RMERH( ORN’ 1 BACHEARS 

nN Agency. Oldest meses kn wn in the Ap s 
Established 185 3 Fast 14th N. ¥ 
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THE SAU VEI 
Summer College of 


The EIGHTEENTH SESSION of the Se! 
at Rockford College, 


oolw 


TO THE CHICAGO EXPostTtos 

LANGUAGES TAUGHT: French, G a 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Ancient 1 Mod 
Art Course and Physical (wiltu Four Norm 


address the 
Rockford, Ill 


For board and room 
Herrick, Rockford College 


For programmes and circulars of his 
works, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury ( Bos 
MUSEUS OF FINE A 
COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


AND PAIN 
The Fighteenth vear will open or 
Courses in drawing from the ast and! 
painting and in decorative design, w 
anatomy and perspective. Principal tustr 
Benson, E.C. Tarbell (Drawing and lai 
ard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Deeorat 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (! “je 
pils are allowed the free use of the callertes 
seum. For circulars giving detaliet 
dress Miss FuizanktTu LoMRanb, Manager 


Roekford, Tl, to begtr 
This location has been selected’ because of its rk 


ill 
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LANGUAGES. 


Summer Course in Languages 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversa 


Normal Course for Teac che rm 





The Berlitz School of Langu . 
Fifth Avenue, t 
ASBURY PARK, N. J cHl 
Charming seaside place S i 
Pleasure and study com vent 
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The 
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OF ERe 

extends from July | to September 
WORLD'S FAIR GROUNDS are only 
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and rooms very low 


1883. For the new illu 
Dean at Morgan Park, Lili: 
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THE OHIO UNIV ERSI TY 


AT ATHENS now offe rs ten post graduate sx 
having a cash value of $1 ach, excl ve 


The subjects are as follows: English Litera 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Fa 
miistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Gree 
embraces efficient Pre parat ry and Undergr 
partments. A thoroughly organised Scho t« 


under the charge of Dr. J.P. G 
cess of development 


wiiy is likew 


CHARLES W. Si 


~ CORNELL UNIVERS! 


Summer Courses for teachers and 
dents. July ¢ — 16. Greek, Latin 
English, Eloct Philosophy 
logy, Peiaz — hi story, Political 
Mathematics, Physics hemistrv 
and Mechank cal Drawing, Physica) 
irses are also Offered 


alt 
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The Leading Conservatory of America. 
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In addition t) its unequalled musical advantages 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of £ ution, the Fine Arts, and Modern lan 
guages. The  admirabl Home affords a safe 
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and inviting residence for lady 
Free. FRANK W. HA 

Frank! 


students 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRG 
SUMMER LAW-LECTURES © isi 
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BR. Minor, Jr 
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eeks “+: 


Instructor in Law for the past three years 


For circulars, stating terms, etc., address (P.© Uni 
versity Station, Charlottesville, Va 
JOHN B. MINOR, Prof. of Com. and Stat. Law, or 


JOHN B. MINOR, ik 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY AC 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), Pa 
graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Co 
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MACMILLAN & Co.s NEw. Books. 





Just Ready. 2 Vols., Post Svo. 


STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 


Just Published. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
Just Ready. 2 Vols., Post 8vo. 





Third Edition. 


With a chapter on Herondas. 


r2mo, cloth, $2.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DANTE. 


By JoHN ADDINGTON SymonpDs, author of ‘‘Our Tour in the Swiss Highlands.’ 


Third Edition, 12mo, $2.50. 





- 


Just Publishhed. 8vo, $2.75. 


Philosophy and Political Economy 


IN SOME OF THEIR HISTORICAL RELATIONS. 
By James Bonar, M A., LL.D. 8vo, $2.75. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Functions of a Complex 


Variable. 
By A. R Forsyt#, 8c.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, author of ‘The Theory of Differ- 


ential Equations,” ‘‘ A Treatise on Differential Equations,” ete. 


Next Week. 


8vo, $8.50. 


In One Volume, Large Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF 


Coleridge. 


Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by Dykes CAMPBELL. Large crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Now Ready. 


Next week. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50 


Poems by Two Brothers. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. William Winter's New Book. 
Shadows of the Stage. 
SECOND SERIES. 

Third Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

*,* Also large-paper limited edition, $2.00. 

‘** The reader is thrilled almost into the belief that 
he himself has seen and heard these great ones, so 
illuminating is the touch of this biographer. How 
fine are his discriminations; how kindly is his sever- 
est censure.”—Philadelphia Record. 

By the same Author. 
Shadows of the Stage. 
First Series. 18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


Shakespeare’s England. 
New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Gray Days and Gold. 
New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Old Shrines and Ivy. 


18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


George William Curtis. 
With Portrait. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


‘* A fragrant tribute that now, embalmed between 
the covers of a book, will shed lasting sweetness.” 
— Philadelphia Record. 


THE 





Now Ready. Second Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


Collected Edition of the 


Poems of William Watson. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


«* In addition to Mr. Watson's latest poems, this 
volume contains all the poems included in the 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Princes’ Quest, and Other 
Tales,” a small edition of which was published in 1884. 


By the same Author. 
The Eloping Angels. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


‘‘Mr. Watson calls his poem a caprice. It has 
serious places, and it contains some admirable lines.” 
—Spectator. 


Now Ready. .A New Book by F. Marion Crawford. 


The Novel. What It Is. 


By F. Marion CrawForp, author of ‘‘ Children of the 
King,” ‘‘Saracinesca,”’ ete., etc. Uniform with the 
pocket edition of William Winter's Works. With 
photogravure portrait. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Also a large-paper limited edition. 12mo, $2 00. 


“ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


‘In the ‘Adventure Series * a dozen or more famous old stories have appeared, all of them founded on 


fact..".—Evening Bulletin. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The [Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus, Count de Benyowsky. 
In Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan, The Sinkin Islands, and Formosa. From the translation of his original 


manuscript (1741-1771) by W1LL1amM NicHOLson, F.R.S., 1790. 


Book Reviews, a Monthly Fournal devoted to New and Current Publications. 


With Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 




















Price, 5 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Just Ready. 12mo. $1.00. 


The Great Chin Episode. 
By Pav. CusHING, 
Author of ‘Cut by His Own Diamond,” ete. 
cloth, $1.00. 





12m, 


Strolling Players. 
A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, author of * Heir of Red 
clyffe,”” and CHRISTABEL R COLERIDGE. 
cloth, $1.00. 


12mo, 


The Odd Women. 


By GrorGE GissinG, author of ‘ Denzil Quarrier.” 

‘““The Nether World,” ete. 12mo, $1.00 

“. , . Mr. Gissing has written a strong and 
impressive book—a book, indeed, that has in it the 
force of uine realism. The story as a story is 
close knit, pulsating with life and free from conven- 
tional situations ; and, without deliberate didactic 
purpose, it inculcates a lesson that this generation 
ought by all means to heed.”’—Boston Beacon. 


By the same Author. 
Denzil Quarrier. 
12mo, $1.00. 
“Interesting on account of the artistic way in 


which the plot is unfolded.”— Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 





By F. Marion Crawford, 
Paul Patoff. 


12mo, $1.00. 


To Leeward. 


New edition, largely revised. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
In the uniform edition of Mr. Crawford's novels. 


New and revised edition. 


The Real Thing, and Other Stories. 


By Henry James, author of ‘The Lesson of the 
Master,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 


The Marplot. 


By Srpney R. Lysacut. 12mo, $1 00. 





Uniform with the 10-volume Edition of Jane Aus- 
ten’s Works. 


The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. 
In 12 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 Illustra- 

tions in Photogravure, after drawings by H. 5. 

GreEIG. Price, $1.00 each. To be issued monthly. 

Vols. 1and2. JANE EYRE. 2 Vols. 
$1.00 each. 


Now Ready. 


Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
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1803. 


The Week. 


SIR CHARLES RUSSELL's appeal to the Unit- 
ed States lawyers to free their minds from 
“cant” onthe subject of the horrors of pela- 
gic sealing must have reached ex Solicitor- 
General Aldrich in advance, for he de- 


clared, in his argument on the Chinese | 


question before the Supreme Court on 
Wednesday week, that he had no sympa- 
thy whatever with the “sickly sentimen- 
tality” which some foolish people displayed 
over the Chinese. Mr. Carter at Paris may 
shed tears over the sufferings of the seals, 
but Mr. Aldrich at Washington will hear of 
nothing but the sternest measures in the 
case of ‘‘a people not suited to our insti- 
tutions, remaining a separate and distinct 
race, having habits often of the most per- 
nicious character, working at wages that 
our own laboring classes, ete.” 
There is nothing like discrimination in 
these matters of philanthropy. ‘‘Bachelor 
seals” may be clubbed from one end of the 
Pribyloff Islands to the other, and China- 
men are fair game in or out of a mare 
clausum and with or without the animus 
revertend?; but when it comes to pelagic 
sealing, and above all to the crowning 
horror of killing seals not yet alive, the 
American people has to draw the line. 


debase 





Tke outbreak during last Thursday’s 
session of the Paris tribunal seems to 
have been almost contra bonos mores in a 
dignitied international court. The cable 
reports: 


‘* Sir Charles Russell, Senator Morgan, 
Lord Hannen, Baron de Courc2], Mr. Phelps, 
and Justice Harlan spoke with high spirit and 
cecasionally with bitterness. Senator Morgan 
and Mr. Pheips declined to guarantee that the 
United States would accord damages for seiz- 
ures, even if the tribunal decided against 
them. Lord Hannen exclaimed: ‘Tben our 
whole arbitration is useless and the whole 
question will le reopened!’ Finally the 
difficulty was adjusted temporarily by the de- 
cision that the discussion of the question of 
liability be postponed.’’ 


The treaty does not give the tribunal | 
power to award damages. It can, under | 
the treaty, and on application by either | 
side, find only the facts fixing liability 


} i? 
ing 


Among other items England has in 


| cluded $62,000 for expenses of the Say 


| ward case before our Suprem? Court 


The flurry in the Paris tribunal over spu- 


| rious Russian documents used in the Ame- 








for damages, but cannot determine the | 


sum to be paid as damages. but the 
modus vivendi of 1892 stipulates that if 
the tribunal shall deny the “right” of 


British Government shall pay damages to 
the United States, and that the latter 


rican Case by our agent, Mr. Foster, is 
interesting in many ways. The transla 
tions referred to purported to be of original 
documents of the Russian-American Com- 
pany handed over to the United States and 
deposited in the State Department when 
Alaska was delivered to us. They were used 
and cited by Agent Foster to show that 


trading and hunting in Bering Sea, and 
that the Russian ukase of 1>+21 was merely 
declaratory of preéxisting Russian claims 
in that sea which had 
enforced. 


been theretofore 
That contention blaine set up 
in 1800 alongside of contra bonos mores 
When the British Government received 
our Case, and saw these documents and 
translations, its suspicions were excited. 
A competent expert was put at work on 
them. Errors and interpolations 
discovered by England in October last. On 
the 19th of the next month, Agent Fos- 
ter, by a note to the arbitrators and to 
the British Agent, gave notice of the errors 
also discovered, as he claimed, by inde- 
pendent American investigation, with- 
drew the false documents, and, in our 
Counter-Case, revised and reshaped ac- 
cordingly the Blaine conten- 
tions and the contention in our Case. 
That was for us rather a bad beginning. 
We give one example of the interpolations 
in the second Russian ukase—that of 1821 
—putting between brackets the forgeries: 


ee. 


were 


original 


(7.) That since the sovereignty of Russia 
over the shores of Siberia [and Amer.ca] as 
well as over the Aleutian Isiands [and the in 
tervening seas} has long since Leen acknow- 
ledged bv ali Powers, those coasts, is'ands 
[and seas] just named, etc.’’ 


| McKinley Bill, 


trade could be coerced or coaxed by Sole 
other principle than cheapness of 


It was an 


ux nis 
attempt on the part of Mr 
Blaine to reconcile free trade and pi 

tection. The reciprocity clause of the 
the subsequent re¢ IPPocity 
treaties so called, and the Bureau of Ame 
rican Republics, are * 


the difference that 


all of a piece 
the 


concern is the only one that continues t 


with 


last mentioned 





cost money. About thirty-five thousand 
| dollars per vear is the charge for this side 
i show. We hope that Congress will abolish 
it, orturn it and its belongings over to 





The State Department has disclosed the | 


name of the maker of the interpola- 
tions in the text that were pure inven- 
tions, and of the false transiations of the 
real text, but it has not presented any 
explanation of the motive of the 
creant or his inducement. 


Inis- 


The report comes from Washington that 
Secretary Gresham has asked for the re 
signation of W. E. Curtis, chief of 
‘Bureau of American Republics. 
resignation of Curtis will naturally be a 


the 


1}. 
she 


| benefit to the country, but the abolish 
British sealers to take the seals, then the | 


shall pay to Great Britain if the tribunal | 


shall decide they had no right to molest 
Canadian pelagic sealers. The British 


Government seems'to be claiming, under | 


the second modus vivendi, that the tribunal 
shall assess against us the damages caused 
by prohibition of Canadian pelagic seal- 


a) rin in 
| origin in 


ment of the Bureau would be a greater 
one. There is nothing done by this Ba 
reau that might not be done by the 
Bureau of Statistics. The Bureau of Ame- 
rican Republics emerged from the Pan 
American Conference, as one humbug 
emerges from another. Both had their 
the infantile idea that trade on 


than trade on east and west lines, and that 


| north and south lines was more valuable | 


, result I ossible 


: the Statistical Bureau, among the earl 
Russia exercised exclusive dominion over | 


acts of the next session 


The Quay Republicans in Pent 


are doing their utmost t ke 
State's Ballot-Reform I 


manner as they sought to prevent is et 


aw in the san 
actment. When the original law was 
fore the Legislature of 1501 the Reput 
cans opposed its passage in every way 

til public pressure ih its favor became s 
strong that they did not venture to ¢ 
tinue open resistance. They pretended t 
yield, but loaded the law with various ce 
vices which have been 
to interfere operation 
This year the friends of ballot-reform in 


found in practice 
with its successful 
troduced a measure which, if substituted 
for the present law, would give the Stat 
an excellent system of voting. This mea 
sure was favorably reported from con 

but when it 
passage in the 
Senators completely destroyed its 


mittee, came up fi 





Senate, the Republican 
hara 

ter by proposing and adopting amend 
li f 

removing all secrecy from elections and 
and 
these amendments provides that 


ments which converted it into a | 


making bribery easy safe. One of 
any 
voter who desires assistance in the prepa 
ration of his ballot shall be permitted by 
the judge of 
elector of the election district to aid him 
Demecratic 


amendment 


‘ 


election to select a qualifie ad 
Senators sought to have this 
changed so as to compel a 
voter asking for assistance to state under 
oath his reasons, and giving citizens the 
right to challenge such voters; but the 


Republican Senators would not consent 


The effect of this amendment is appa 
rent 
company 


see that he 


It permits any boss or briber to a 
into the booth and 
marks his ballot as the 
In fact, the Repul 
lican advocates of the amendment, 
represent the cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, made no concealment of their 
purpose in the matter, Several of their 
strongest wards had been carried by the 


any voter 
there 
boss or briber desires 
who 


Democrats when the new Ballot Act 
went into operation, and they were 
convinced that it was the secret cha 
racter of the law which made such a 


In the same direction of 
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fraud and bribery other amendments were 
adopted, one permitting a double system 
of marking the ballots, and another al- 
lowing a judge of elections to count the 
ballots instead of the inspectors represent- 
ing opposite parties. The defence made 
by Republican Senators in all these 
changes was the same—‘‘ they would help 
the party.” The House has refused to ac- 
cept the amendments; the Republican press 
of the State, or at least the larger part of 
it, denounces them; and if they were to 
pass the Legislature, it is believed to be 
certain that Gov. Pattison would veto 
them. The present defective law is far 
preferable to such an open system of le- 
galized corruption as the amendments 
would secure. 





The bankers of Alabama, in convention 
assembled, have passed a resolution re- 
questing their Congressmen to vote for 
the repeal of the Sherman Silver Law. 
This action seems to have taken the poli- 
ticians by surprise. The Vicksburg (Miss. ) 
Herald, commenting upon it, says that 
the repeal of ‘‘the Sherman makeshift ” 
is all right, provided it is accompanied 
by the free coinage of gold and silver. 
‘If that involves a readjustment of the 
ratio between gold and silver,” it says, 
‘let that be done.” What the people 
in that quarter want is free coinage some- 
how—the ratio is unimportant. From this 
we infer that under a free-coinage law the 
farmers and planters and free negroes of 
Mississippi would take their silver bullion 
to the mint and have it coined into 
money and pay their debts with it and 
buy the necessary supplies to carry them 
through the planting season, being no 
longer dependent on commission mer- 
chants and Jew money-lenders. But if 
the ratio between silver and gold is 
changed so as to correspond with the 
market ratio, the people of Mississippi 
will receive no more for their bul- 
lion than they can get by selling it 
to brokers. The very Jews who pester 
them so will give eighty-three cents per 
ounce, minus a fraction, for all the silver 
bullion in the State. The United States 
Mint at New Orleans would not give 
more after the change of ratio. 





The death of Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
head of the Hampton (Va.) Institute, is a 
sad loss to the country, and especially to 
the South. From the establishment of 
this institution, a few years after the close 
of the war, he has been its moving spirit, 
and he soon made it one of the most 
potent educational forces in the nation. 
Founding it when the prejudice against 
education of the negroes was most bitter 
among their former masters, he conducted 
it with such judgment and wisdom as 
to win the confidence of the whites; 
and the leading men not only of Vir- 
ginia, but of the South generally, have 
long recognized him as a public bene- 
factor. A Union soldier during the war, 











and a Republican from the establishment 
of the party, he had no patience with the 
narrow-minded spirit which too many of 
his old associates manifested towards the 
South, and he sympathized fully with it 
in the difficult problems thrust upon it for 
solution by the emancipation and en- 
franchisement of degraded slaves. He 
realized that the chief need of the negro 
was to be taught how to earn his living 
and to become a good citizen,and he made 
the Institute a fountain from which flow- 
ed a constant stream of young men 
and women who had been taught this 
cardinal lesson, and who were prepared to 
teach it to others of their race. Of late 
years he has combined with this work a 
similar training for the Indian, and there 
are to-day scattered over the South and 
West thousands of each race who bear the 
impress of his inspiring and uplifting 
spirit. 





The error which the Tribune committed 
and deplored some days ago in giving a 
picture of the late Gen. Armstrong as a 
portrait of Mr. Clarence A. Seward, and 
Mr. Seward’s picture as a portrait of 
Gen. Armstrong, is one by no means un- 
common in pictorial journalism. The 
peculiarity of this case is that the 
mistake was acknowledged and apo- 
logized for by the paper which made 
the blunder, and this was _ probably 
made necessary by the fact that Mr. 
Seward and Gen. Armstrong were well- 
known men. As a general rule, such 
blunders, which are numerous, pass unno- 
ticed, one journalistic picture being con- 
sidered, on the whole, as good as another. 
The public which likes such things is no 
more disposed to criticise newspaper 
art than little Johnny is to find fault 
with the drawing of the bull in his 
primer. <A striking illustration of the 
indifference of the pictorial readers to 
authenticity in their pictures was giv- 
en ‘some time ago by the Philadelphia 
Press, which printed in its Sunday edition 
portraits and biographies of the seven 
London prostitutes killed by ‘‘ Jack the 
Ripper.” Of course both pictures and 
biographies were absolutely fictitious and 
fraudulent, but this was evidently not 
considered a defect by either the editor or 
his readers. What his public wanted, and 
what he suppi.ed, was seven pictures, 
purporting to be pictures of slaughtered 
prostitutes; and what difference could it 
make, or did it make, whether the originals 
had sat for them or not ? 





What is most curious in the picture 
papers is, that the editors should think it 
necessary to keep giving tongue about re- 
ligion, morals, political economy, inter- 
national law, and other serious subiects, 
in columns adjoining the pictures, as if 
a public which had gone back to pictures 
for its knowledge of passing events 
would be willing to make the mental 
exertion necessary to follow the argu- 
mentation of the editor on these disgust- 








ingly serious topic. The Tribune, for 
instance, contains in the course of the 
week many columns about Bering Sea. 
Who in the pictorial world reads them ° 
Very few, we suspect. Nine-tenths of 
those for whom it prints its observations 
on the imare clausum, and the law of na- 
ture, and the contra bonos mores, would 
be far better pleased with a picture of 
Bering Sea at the opening of the s2ason; of 
the Pribyloff Islands. with a wretched 
‘‘bachelor” getting his clubbing on the 
head; of the horrors of ‘pelagic fish- 
ing”; and we are bound to say they would 
profit just as much by the one as by the 
other. There is as gross absurdity in hav- 
ing pictures and learned editorials in the 
same paper as there would be in running a 
packhorse line alongside a railroad. They 
belong to different stages of civilization. 
The rude picture is the earliest attempt of 
the child and the savage to give expres- 
sion to mental images, while a mare clau- 
sum or bonos mores article appeals, when 
intelligible, to the more cultivated under- 
standing of the sage and the moralist. 





Announcements are out for the second 
season of the Summer School for Catho- 
lics, which aims, according to the pro- 
spectus, to place ‘‘the fruits of the latest 
research in history, literature, natural 
science, and other branches” before ‘‘ busy 
people” and others who would like three 
weeks’ instruction from ‘‘eminent special- 
ists.” The programme reveals a prepon- 
derating benefit of clergy, though laymen 
are not wanting and women are given a 
place. Some curious joinings of things 
which the common sense of mankind has 
put asunder are seen in the subjects of the 
lectures—as, for example, of the one that 
is to be delivered on ‘‘Science and Miracles 
at Lourdes.” Occasionally, too, the centu- 
ries jostle each other somewhat rudely, as 
in the juxtaposition of a lecture on ‘‘ Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism” and one on ‘‘What 
we owe to the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” But the real significance of the 
Summer School lies not so much in its out- 
line of study for any particular year, as in 
the very fact that the Catholic Church 
should have taken up the thing at all. 
Like many other things in the recent his- 
tory of Catholicism in this country, it 
shows a vast change of attitude, conscious 
or unconscious, With a national univer- 
sity where even the pretence of untramme!- 
led study is possible, with the traditional 
hostility of the Catholic Church to the 
public schools disowned by an authorita- 
tive voice from Rome, and with Catholics 
going in for reading circles and summer 
schools of philosophy like any other sect, 
the Catholics of the United States are ina 
fair way to lose their old identity. 





London has figured curiously in the 
general derangement of the last week's 
money market. Two weeks ago, when 
our own stock market went into partial 
panic on the collapse of the “‘industrials,” 
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British capitalists were sufficiently un 
concerned about their own position to 
send over heavy buying orders. It is 
not at all probable that these pur 
chases represented anything more than 
buying for a market profit. Appar nt- 
ly the London moneyed men believed 
the crisis in our market to Le past when 
the last of the ‘‘industrial ” brokers’ fail- 
ures was announced. They were mistaken 
in the Wall Street market; they were 
equally mistaken in theirown. Last week 
the fortnightly settlement of London Stock 
Exchange accounts quite unexpectedly 
exhibited general weakness Despite the 
general depression of this year’s finances, 
London had been speculating for the rise 
not only in Australian and Continental 
securities, but chiefly in shares of the new- 
ly discovered gold mines on the Kaftir coast 
of Africa. Probably these weak spots 
would have remained hidden but for the 
break in American shares and the heavy 
shipments of gold to Melbourne. The 
Australian bank panic, which on Monday 
reached Sydney, seems to have grown in 
acuteness from the absolute vanishing of 
bank reserves. Depositors have drawn 
out their money to lock it up, and even 
such of the banks as reckoned themselves 
still solvent found themselves helpless in 
the face of further ‘‘ runs.” 





England was called on for money ship- 
ments, and the bankers of Lombard 
Street, confident of the intrinsic sound- 
ness of many of the twelve suspended 
banks, responded by gold exports, within 
a fortnight, of upwards of two million 
sterling. London’s own money market, 
thus suddenly disturbed, work«d rapidly 
into a state of extreme tension. On Thurs 
day the Bank of England rate advanced, 
and so heavy was London’s demand 
for loans in Paris that the rate 
of French exchange on London with- 
in a fortnight ran rapidly up the 
scale, from the gold importing to the ac 
tual gold-shipping point. As was the 
case in New York two weeks ago, opera- 
tors in doubtful securities could obtain no 
accommodation. Sixteen of them, chiefly 
minor speculators, suspended payments; 
others were helped out only by their fel 
low-brokers. One, a larger and respect- 
able banking house, went down on Tues- 
day. As a natural result, the Ameri- 
can securities bought here in the worst 
of our distress were sent back in. 
stantly to be marketed. Our own ex- 
change on London, meantime, advanced 
again, and gold exports in quantity are 
predicted to that city—the first direct 
shipments to London since the opening of 
the year. 





The May-Day demonstrations of the 
Anarchists this year were mostly made on 
the principle that the pen is mightier than 
the sword; and manifestoes, addresses, 
and expositions of Anarchism rained thick 
in all the principal cities of Europe. Not 
the least notable of these was the edition 





of the Paris ?’/ume of May 1, in which the 
most famous of the Anarchists, Kropot 
kin, Eli ¢e Reclus, and others, set forth a 


scientific account of their doctrines. The | 


substance of their teaching, as one fivally 
comes at it behind the scientific jargon in 
which it is clothed, is that man is natu 
rally good and happy, and that all that 
prevents him from being so now is 
the laws which a mistaken society has 
upon itself. What can be 
clearer than that the way back to hap 
piness and goodness is a return to the 
state of nature, where there are no laws at 
all * 
idyllic view of the original state of man 
kind made so famous a hundred years 
ago by Rousseau, and so 


imposed 


This is a curious survival of the 


thoroughly 
knockel to pieces by the studies of the 
past century. 
do not propose to go back to the wearing 
of skins and to marriage by clubbing 
They mean to preserve all ‘‘ the pro 
of science and = material civili 
zation,” and to put this into a society 
where there are nolawsor social ¢ bligation. 
Is it argued that there will be need of 
laws to insure safety to scholars and ina 
ventors, and to prevent robbery’ The 
answer is that man is by nature good, and 
that no safeguards of that sort will be 
nec ssary if Nature only be allowed to 
have her perfect work 


The Anarchists, it is true, 


gress 


Thus the whole 
really turns upon the exploded doctrine 
of Rousseau’s ‘ Discours sur lInezalite,’ 
and has about as good a chance of actual 
trial. 


The address of the German Emperor to 
the oflicers of the Guards last week has 
excited a great deal of sensation in Ger 
many, as wellit may. He condemned se 
verely the action of the Reichstag in re 
jecting the Army Bill; hoped the new one 
would do better, but said if it did not he 
would himself ‘‘stake all his power to 
obtain the enact:inent of the measure, for 
he is too fully convinced of its necessity 
as a guarantee of the peace of Europe 
to allow it to be finally defeated’ 
It is difficult to say what this means. It 
is not a threat to fol'ow his grandfath r’s 
example in 1862, and increase the army 
without the consent of Parliament, but to 
do something to the Reichstag to make it 
pass the bill. What this would be nobody 
knows but himself, and it is doubtful if 
even he attached any clear meaning to his 
words. Asemi-ofticial explanation has been 
communicated to the correspondent of the 
United Press, which makes the matter a 
little darker than before. From this it 
would appear that the Emperor is willing 
to govern constitutionally if the majority 
in the Reichstag agrees with him, but not 
otherwise. There must be the kind of 


majority that he likes, and it must take 
his view of public affairs, and then all will 
There is a childishness in this, 
as in many of the Emperor's previous ut 
terances, which deprives it of most of its 
importance 
fact, lies mainly in its having been delivered 


go well 


The gravity of the speech, in 


o-- 
° de ) 4 
to the army on parade, but this is in the 
Eaiperor’s case rather a prece of bad taste 
than & menace to constitutional govern 
ment. He has said many other injadicious 


things on parade, which at the time alarm 


led the nation, but nothing has come of 


of prir ciple but of degree 





them. tle does not act as foolishly as he 
talks, and Europe has ceased to take his 
sp.eches seriously He has an unsound 
sense of his own importance, which makes 
him « xtremely restless but does not engage 
him in rash or desperate enterprises. His 
quarrel with the Reichstag is not a matter 


It is willing to 


give him more men, but not as many 
as he asks for, and great constitutional! 
quarrels have never been begotten by 
questions of more or bss When his 
grandfather quarrelled with the Prussian 


Landtag, and levied taxes and troops 
without its permission, constitutions 

ernment in Germany Was only ten vears 
old. A quarrel with the Impertal Reich 


stag would be a very different matter 


It is impo sible to understand the po 
litical excitement which has attended th: 
dispute between Sweden and Norway ov: 
the question of a common consular s 
vice, w.thout seeing that far more serious 
Sweden bo liev 


questions are involved 


that Norway's objection to this one clause 
in the Act of Union of ISlf is only the 
lirst step In a movement to repeal the en 
lire act 
in controlof the Storthing, © rininiy give 
Thus, M. Michel 
Ministerial 


ind the Norwegian Radica’s, now 


color to this suspicion 
sen, one of the leaders of the 
party, expressly stated in debate not long 
ago that the real 


consular question was to be found, not in 


importance of the 


its practical bee rings, but in its constitu 
tional significances In other words, if the 


Sorthing can make good its claim to a 


right to act in’ this matter independ 
ently of Sweden, it will be in a posi 
tion to press a claim to do so in all 


This inference has been en 


matters 
dorsed by Dr. Tbeen, son of the dramatist 
and a vehement Radical, who lately de 
clared that the demand for separate con 
a means and not an end In 
poet 
further and 


suls was *’ 
decd, the 


has gone 


and Republican Bjornson 
frankly 
union and the 


avowed 
the dissolution of the 
establishment of 


a Norwegian Repub 


lic to be the real things at stake 
If it were only a question of conces- 
sion or adjustment at a single point 


the Swedish Chamber would doubtless 
show itself more placable; and its recent 
vote, by an immense majority, against 
granting the Norwegian contention is to 
be taken as a measure of the attachment 
of Sweden to the union. 


that the main question will come nakedly 


It is clear, too, 


before the Norwegian voters in the elec 
tions of next year, and that a majority in 
the Storthing for Prime Minister Steen will 
mean not merely that Norway is deter 
mined to have her own consuls, but that 
she is ready for a complete rupture with 
Sweden. 
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THE DECISION ON THE GEARY ACT. 
THERE is no denying now that the Geary 
Act, providing for the deportation of all 
non-registered Chinamen_ resident in 
the United States, is constitutional. The 
Supreme Court says it is, and there is an 
end of it. But whether it is respectable, 
and worthy of the United States, is another 
matter on which the humblest may still 
lawfully have his say. We are glad to be 
able to observe at the outset that the 
act is by no means what is called a 
‘‘well-considered measure” or the product 
of enlightened opinion. In fact, it is a 
sort of abortion pushed through Congress 
by indirection. It was introduced simply 
asa prolongation of the act prohibiting 
Chinese immigration for a further period 
of ten years, to which there was no rea- 
sonable objection. Then, by a series of 
additions made little by little, it was con- 
verted into an attack on the liberty of 
the Chinese already resident here. It com- 
pelled them, if ‘‘ laborers” of any kind, to 
register themselves, with descriptions of 
their physique, in the fashion required for 
passports, within one year from the pas- 
sage of the act. Failure to register, on the 
part of unlettered foreigners mostly poor 
and ignorant of our language and usages, 
subjects the offender to imprisonment at 
hard labor for one year, and thereafter de- 
portation to China or any other country to 
which he owesallegiance. There are about 
106,000 Chinamen to whom the law is ap- 
plicable. About 6,000 of the more intelli- 
gent have registered, leaving 100,000 ex- 
posed to deportation under the judgment 
of the Supreme Court. It is supposed 
that it would cost about $6,000,000 to de- 
port them, but as Congress has made no 
adequate appropriation for the purpose, 
the deportation cannot begin at once, 
though the imprisonment may. 

To Judge Gray’s observations as to the 
power of every government to expel 
aliens, there is only one answer to be 
made—that is, that, in the understand- 
ing of every jurist and statesman of 
modern times who has ever conceded or 
claimed it, it was assumed that the 
aliens whom any civilized government 
might think it expedient to expel 
would be a small body of _per- 
sons—two or three or a few dozen 
—whose machinations or misconduct 
were dangerous to the peace or dignity of 
the community. We are very sure that 
it never entered into the head of any 
Anglo-Saxon publicist, at all events, who 
has written or spoken on the subject, that 
this power could or would be used for the 
wholesale expulsion of large bodies of 
peaceable persons—i. e., to justify immense 
removals of population, like the expulsion 
of the Moors from Spain, or the Hugue- 
nots from France, or that now going on of 
the Jews from Russia. In the mind of 
every civilized man the question of num- 
ber or degree is, in penal or quasi-penal 
legislation, an important one. We exe- 
cute one or half-a-dozen murderers without 
mercy, but if a thousand men joined 








in a murder, their execution would be 
called a massacre and would excite general 
horror. What made Irish evictions so 
offensive to the moral sense of the com- 
munity was, as Lord John Russell pointed 
out fifty yeass ago, the fact that they 
sometimes depopulated a whole country- 
side. The ejectment of one man, or a 
dozen men, for non-payment of rent, was 
all very well, but when it came to fifties 
or hundreds, it ceased to be eviction and 
became devastation. No such sweeping 
assertion of any legal right, he said, would 
be attempted in England, great as was the 
respect of Englishmen for law. 

Moreover, the powers of expulsion con- 
ceded to governments over aliens are all 
based on the assumption that their pre- 
sence is in some way dangerous to the 
public peace or national unity. It was on 
this ground that Ferdinand and Isabella 
got rid of the Moors, and Louis XIV. got 
rid of the Huguenots. It is on this 
ground that Russia is in our day ex- 
pelling the Jews—that is, on the ground 
that their presence inflicts positive, per- 
ceptible, and widespread injury on the 
people at large. It was on this ground 
that the immigration of Chinamen was 
prohibited in Australia and has been pro- 
hibited here. If allowed to come freely, 
it was said, they would become so nume- 
rous as to make a sensible impression on 
the popular morals and comfort. But 
there is no pretence whatever that any 
such results are to be feared from the 
presence of the 106,000 Chinamen now in 
the country as laborers among our 65,000, - 
000 of whites. We have taken away their 
elementary civil rights and exposed them 
to punishment and humiliation out of sim- 
ple undiluted prejudice. Our sole reason 
for harassing and deporting them is that 
we do not like them. Has the power 
of expelling aliens ever before been 
claimed or exercised for such a rea- 
son? If so, where and by whom? 
What lawyer or legislator has ever pro- 
posed or justified the exercise of 
it on such grounds? If any, who is 
he, and where has he propounded his 
quiddity ? 

Two things must naturally flow from 
the judgment of the Court and the execu- 
tion of the law. One is, retaliation by the 
Chinese Government. If the Chinese 
are worldly wise, they will expel every 
American in China, missionaries in- 
cluded, on short notice. Their most 
enlightened men entertain views as to 
the mischief done to the national mo- 
rals‘and polity by the presence of foreign- 
ers in the country to which not one of our 
sages makes the smallest pretence. They 
therefore would have a justification for 
expelling Americans which would raise 
it morally far above mere retaliation. 
The other is, that in common decency 
we shall have to desist from our de- 
nunciations of the Czar for expelling 
the Jews. The Czar can make out a case 
against the Jews, of more or less force. 
Against our 100,000 Chinese we have 





no case at all any stronger than the 
case of the wolf against the lamb. 
It is true that the Jews whom he 
is expelling are de facto natives of 
Russia. But they are not natives 
in the eye of the law. They are, and 
always have been, quasi-aliens, and have 
been treated as such. Their offence now 
is, like that of the Chinese, that the vast 
majority of the population dislike them 
and wish they would go. Tothe Czar this 
is a sufficient justification for treating 
their presence in his country as a criminal 


offence. We have taken a leaf out of his 
book. We are following his example, but 


with this difference, that whereas tens of 
thousands of Russians can point to 
damage of some kind which they have, 
or think they have, suffered from Jews, it 
would be difficult to discover an Ameri- 
can who has suffered, or thinks he has 
suffered, the smallest injury in mind, 
body, or estate from Chinamen. Our bar- 
barism, therefore, has a sportive gratui- 
tousness about it. We desire to be cruel 
just to show our power. The Czar, on 
the other hand, pleads positive damage to 
his people, 


THE REPUBLICAN LEAGUE AT LOUIS- 
VILLE. 


THE platform of the National League of 
Republican Clubs at Louisville demands 
attention rather for what it omitted than 
for what it said. We will briefly notice 
its omissions before adverting to its new 
declaration of principles. 

(1.) It omitted tomake any reference to the 
Force Bill. Considering that this was the 
chief part of the Republican policy in the 
last Congress which the Republican party 
controlled in both branches, this failure 
is very remarkable, but it will not cause 
so much remark, perhaps, as the next one 
on the list. 

(2.) It omitted any reference to th> tariff. 
This is the more noteworthy since a meet- 
ing of the Boston Home Market Club was 
held only a few days earlier to ‘‘ boom” 
the Hon. William McKinley, jr., for the 
Presidency. The absence of any tariff 
plank in the Louisville platform thus be- 
comes especially significant. It looks like 
an intended rebuke to that great man whose 
name is now coupled with the two greatest 
defeats that the Republican party has 
ever encountered. Evidently the Louis- 
ville Leaguers did not set any high value 
on Mr. McKinley’s explanation of these 
defeats, viz., that they were due to an 
over-hasty judgment of the American 
people. Mr. McKinley said that there had 
not been sufficient time to demonstrate 
the beneficiai effects of the tariff. The 
Leaguers may have thought that Mc- 
Kinley ought to have taken this element 
of time into his calculations when he 
jammed his Tariff Bill through Congress. 
At allevents they have rebuked him by 
their silence, and have to that extent sig- 
nified their preference for Benjamin Har- 
rison in 1896., 
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(3.) It made no reference to the sil- 
ver question. This is perhaps slippery 
footing for Leaguers at the present time, 
but we have a recollection that they pass- 
ed a resolution at some former meeting 
endorsing the Sherman Law of 18990, be- 
cause it gave a ‘‘ backing” of 100 cents’ 
worth of silver to every dollar of Trea- 
sury notes issued. This was a saying of 
the late Secretary of the Treasury, and 
was so often repeated by him that it be- 
came almost a party maxim. We are not 
sorry, however, to miss it. 

In place of these three old issues we find 
a miscellaneous lot of new ones, which 
we will notice seriatim: 

(1.) ‘‘ We point with pride,” they say, 
‘*to the passage of a general law for the 
safety of life and limb of railway em- 
ployees, upon the recommendation of 
President Harrison, by a Republican 
Congress, and in conformity with the ex- 
pressed pledge of the National Republi- 
can Convention.” As this is the first 
plank in the platform, and the only 
thing to which they ‘‘ point with pride,” 
it must be taken as the most important 
part of the Republican creed as under- 
stood by the Leaguers. If the Democrats 
in the next campaign should favor the in- 
discriminate slaughter of railroad em- 
ployees, this resolution would be very im- 
portant. It showed great forethought on 
the part of the Leaguers to mention the 
subject, because the enemy might be just 
foolish enough to insist upon the right of 
railway companies to kill their brakemen 
and switchmen under State laws without 
interference by Federal authority. 

(2.) Adjoining this plank we find one of 
similar import denouncing the employ- 
ment of Pinkerton men and like agencies 
in the enforcement of law. This is an 
evident reflection on Mr. Carnegie and his 
Homestead Steel Works. If the Democrats 
should take the opposite ground, and in- 
sist upon the right of every man to de- 
fend his own property in case the public 
authorities fail or neglect to do so, there 
might be some curious results in the next 
campaign. It might turn out that Car- 
negie himself would vote the Democratic 
ticket, to the dismay of his party. 

(3.) Woman suffrage is warmly com- 
mended by the Leaguers. We note this 
as an acceptable change from the rather 
hackneyed question of negro suffrage. 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, who is a 
champion of both, will, we apprehend, 
hardly sanction the substitution of one 
for the other. 

(4) The foreign policy of Benjamin 
Harrison and James G. Blaine is emphati 
cally endorsed. 
‘‘when the American flag covers Ameri- 
can interests and American honor, it must 
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tage would be decidedly in favor of the Re 
publicans 

These are some of the more notable 
proofs that the Louisville Leaguers were 
wise, far seeing statesmen. They appro 
priately censured the Union League Club 
of New York for excluding persons on 
grounds of religious prejudice—we all 
know how fanatical that Club is on the 
subject of religion. They finished their 
platform with a just censure of the Demo 
crats if they fail to put their principles in 
practice now that they have the power. 
In this anticipatory judgment we are in 
full accord with them. 


OUR CONSULAR SYSTEM. 


EVERY importation of foreign goods be 
yond a nominal value must be based on 
an invoice presented to and certified by 
the United States consular officer of the 
consular district in which the gcods were 
manufactured or prepared for shipment 
to the United States. This invoice, pre- 
sented to the consul by the shipper, must 
contain, among other things, the name of 
the shipper, the name of the consignee, 
the name of the ship in which the goods 
are forwarded, the numbers and marks 
of the cases, a general description of the 
goods, a statement of their purchase price 
or market value, the name of the person 
from whom they were purchased, the value 
of the crates, boxes, or coverings in which 
they are shipped, an itemized statement of 
the expenses involved in packing and ship 
ping, the freight, insurance, commission, 
brokerage, etc. Three copies must be pre 
pared, and a fourth if the goods are des- 
tined to an interior port of entry. Letter 
press copies are not allowed, so that each 
copy must be written out. 
that the labor expended in the prepara- 
tion of these invoices is enormous, and 
that a knowledge of the multitudinous 
and vexatious requirements of the law 
can be acquired only by considerable study 
and experience. In addition, the shipper 
must be acquainted with the course of 
business obtaining at the consular office 
of his district. The result is, that every 
foreign house engaged in the American 
trade is compelled to employ clerks ac 
quainted with the preparation of consular 
invoices; and if the trade of the house is 


It is obvious 


| large, several clerks must be emploved in 


this useless labor. 
According to the report of the Fifth 


| Auditor, there were 345,007 of these in- 


| voices certified 


by our consuls during 
the last fiscal year. It is safe to say that 


| each of these invoices cost five dollars, so 


The Leaguers affirm that | 


that the system necessitates the expendi 


| ture of about two million dollars annually. 


never be lowered.” Thisis another sign of | 


the clairvoyant vision of the Louisville 
Convention, for if the Democrats in the 
next campaign should take the ground 
that when the American flag covers 
American interests and American honor 


The amount is so large that the system 
should not be continued unless it is clear- 
ly essential to the administration of our 
tariff laws. It is impossible to maintain 
that it is so essential in the face of 
the fact that while nearly every nation 
of the globe collects duties on imports, 


it should always be lowered, the advan- | none has ever found it necessary to resort 


to any such device. The consul’s certificate 
of value is not conclusive upon our apprai 
sers and it is practically disregarded. If 
the time of the consul consumed in certify 
ing invoices was used in ascertaining the 
current market value of the goods shipped 
from his district, he could make reports 
to the various collectors that would be of 
substantial value to them and effectually 
accomplish the object for which the in 
voice system was devised, but which it 
confessedly fails to effect 

The law, as it stands, imposes on a con 
sul an impossible task. It forces him to 
stultify himself every time he signs such 
acertificate, for he must certify that the 


value of the goods covered by the particular 


invoice is as stated therein or as corrected 


by him. Now, itis simply impossible that 
he should know the value of the woods 
without inspection; and inspection is, of 
course, out of the question. Fancy our 
consular officers in London actually in 
specting all the goods that are shipped 
daily from that port to the United States 
Appraisal without inspection is obviously 
absurd, but that is just what our consuls 
are compelled to do. To secure inspection, 
goods would have to be brought to our con 
sulates and there unpacked, or our consuls 
would have to stand at the wharves and 
have the goods unpacked at the time of 
shipment. It is obvious that either course 
would be impossible. Thesimple fact is that 
no consul does know the values which 
he pretends to certify, and no consul ever 
can—however well qualified he may be and 
however anxious to perform his whole 
duty. The certificate of the consul being 
valueless, it is difficult to perceive any 
justification for this elaborate system, the 
only apparent object of which is to obtain 
such certificate lf the objex tof the SYS 
tem is to secure information for our ap 
praisers, such information might just as 
well be given at the entry and the entire 
invoice system abolished 

This system has continued so long be 
cause Congressmen are unacquainted with 
the practical working of it, and because 
the men who know the most about it, our 
can hardly 


? 
consuls, 


be expect d to be 
actively hostile to a system which returns 
them so many personal fees. [A further 
yy Ls 
obstacle to its abolition lies in the fact that 
our consular service is almost wholly sup- 
ported by the fees received from invoice 
certificates.” This will be, of course, a very 
effective argument against the repeal of 
the law. It rests upon the common and 
inveterate delusion that whatever the 
foreigner is compelled to pay for the privi 
lege of trading with us affects the foreigner 
alone. Itis certain that the American con- 
sumer ultimately pays these fees, and it is 
only a question whether we shall support 
our consular service directly or indirectly 
If we must resort to this roundabout and 
clumsy device for supporting our consuls, 
we ought at least to eliminate its useless 


features. If it is simply a system of taxa 


tion, the law should be amended to that 
end. It is not the payment of the fee 
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to which the shipper objects, for he is 
always able to recoup himself for that. It 
is the annoyance, delay, unc rtainty, and 
wasteful labor which the system occasions. 
If we are compelled by an overruling ne- 
cessity to support our consuls by taxing 
the shipper, we should repeal the jr sent 
law and compel the shipper to present his 
ordinary commercial invoice or bill of lad- 
ing for the counter signature and seal of 
our consular officer and pay the present 
fee. It would bea vastly foolish method of 
taxation, it is true, but it would be simple 
and rational compared with our present 
system, and would relieve foreign shippers 
and our consuls of a well-nigh intolerable 
burd.n. Let the declaration of value and 
cost be made at the time of entry by the 
agent of the shipper, or the purchaser, as 
is done in other countries. Require our 
consuls to make frequent reports to the 
various collectors of the current prices of 
the goods commonly shipped to the United 
States from their respective districts. By 
such a system our tariff laws would be 
administered with the least possible hin- 
drance to trade, and our consuls would 
be of real assistance to the appraising offi- 
cers. 

Whatever may be said in defence of the 
present system so far as it applies to goods 
upon which there is an ad-valorem duty, 
there certainly is not a shadow of a justi- 
fication for its continuance in the case of 
goods duty free and those upon which 
there is a specific duty. It seems very 
like malice for our Government to impose 
on the foreiga shipper the burdensome 
task of making an itemized statement of 
cost in the case of such goods, for here 
the question of value or cost is obviously 
irrelevant. 





THE WAR DANGER IN 1592. 


In support of the theory that we do not 
want a navy for defence only, Capt. Ma 
han asserted at the dinner of the Quill 
Club on May 9 that, ‘‘ fifteen months ago, 
the danger of war was so imminent that 
had the United States Government betray- 
ed any weakness of purpose, had it re- 
flected with less firmness than it did the 
unquestionable determination of the coun- 
try to exact reparation, we should have 
drifted into war.” He added: 

** The most dangerous element in the situa- 
tion then was that part of our press whica 
:uggested the erroneous idea that the country 
was prepared to trifle with its right to repara- 
tion; just as the greatest snare to the politi- 
ciaus of the French Revolution and the great- 
est promoter of that war were the utterances 
of the revolutionary societies of Great Bri- 
tain, which encouraged the French belief that 
the British Government had not its people at 
its back.’’ 

This illustration explanatory of the way 
in which the French Republic was led to de- 
clare war against England isso fanciful that 
it deprives Capt. Mahan’s charge against 
our press in connection with the Chilian 
trouble of all its force. If the American 
press had no more to do with the danger 
of a war with Chili in 1892 than the 
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‘‘revolutionary societies” had to do with 
the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and France in 1793, it may well 
indulge in a journalistic smile over Capt. 
Mahan’s impeachment. And we may say, 
generally, that we believe the theory on 
which much of Capt. Mahan’s advocacy 
of a great navy is based, that the world 
contains a great many thrones, princi- 
palities, and powers only too ready to in- 
sult, revile, trample on, and annoy the 
United States if they can get a chance to 
do so with impunity, is the hallucination 
of an able man who has devoted himself 
too long and too deeply to a single topic. 
We believe that the search for a Power, 
big or little, ready to insult or humiliate 
the United States, navy orno navy, or for 
a Power not most eager to avoid quarrel- 
ling with the United States, would to day 
be as futile as the search for a Power 
eager to take Hawaii from us has happily 
proved to be. 

To the naval and military eye in every 
country, the world is full of national ene- 
mies who cannot be too closely watched. 
The immense armaments of Europe could 
not be maintained if the army and navy 
had not won over a large and powerful sec 
tion of the public to their way of thinking 
We will, too, freely admit that great fleets 
and armies could not be maintained in 
a state of efficiency if the soldiers and 
sailors did not telieve that war was al- 
ways imminent, and that they were 
literally protecting seriously threatened 
national interests. It is almost as neces- 
tary that a soldier or sailor should see 
a fair prospect of a fight in the near fu- 
ture as that he should welcome the fight 
when it comes. But wo» to the na- 
tions which share his martial ardor and 
bellicose expectations. The history of 
Rome, France, Sweden, and even England 
illustrates only too horribly the results of 
allowing military opinion to get the bet- 
ter of civil opinion in the regulation of 
foreign relations. The larger the arma 
ment grows, the more need there is on the 
part of statesmen of a cool and critical 
view of the alarms and enthusiasms of the 
military men. 

Captain Mahan’s Chilian illustration will 
hardly bear examination any better than 
his French illustration. Is it true that 
we were saved from war with Chili only 
by ‘‘a remarkable display of firmness” on 
the part of President Harrison and Mr. 
Blaine? If it be true, the fact has been 
ascertained either from the correspond- 
ence, which is now in print, or from the 
circumstances of the Chilian republic in 
1891. The danger of war, if any, we 
presume, arose out of the Valparaiso at 
tack on the sailors of the Baltimore. 
There was another dispute pending at 
the time touching the Chilian refusal 
to give a safe conduct to the Balma- 
cedan refugees who had taken refuge in 
the American Legation, then in charge 
of Egan, himself an Irish refugee, sud- 
denly converted, with a certain insulting 
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United States Minister. But we believe 
it has never been even sugge:ted that 
there was any danger of our having to go 
to war to deliver thes? gentlemen. 

Whatever canger existed arose out of the 
Valparaiso riot. This occurred on the 16th 
of October, immediately after the close 
of a revolutionary war which had 
thrown the whole administration of the 
country into wild disorder. On the 28th 
the Chilian Government, in answer to our 
complaints, made exactly the answer we 
should have made to any foreign Govern- 
ment undr like circumstances—that the 
affair was in the bands of their own 
criminal courts. The investigation by 
the courts continued till November 11, 
and, according to the procedur: of all 
Latin countries, was secret, and was 
protested against as secret and generally 
untrustworthy by our Government, and 
Capt. Schley refused to testify in it. 
On the 20th the testimony of our sailors 
was secured, but our hostile and con- 
temptuous pressure on the Chilians for 
something different was con inued dur- 
ing the whole period. On December 
12 a very violent and improper note, 
but under strong provocation, is sent to 
the Chilian Minister in Washington and 
published everywhere by Sefior Matta, 
a hot-headed journalistic Minister of For- 
"eign Affairs, appointed immediately after 
the overthrow of Balmaceda. But on De- 
cember 31 a new ministry comes into 
office; on January 11, 1892, the new 
Prime Minister Luco gives Mr. Egan as- 
surances of friendship; on January 12, 
the refugees are allowed to leave the 
Legation; on January 18, the new Minis- 
try asks time for consultation touching 
the way in which the Maita note should 
be withdrawn; on January 21, Mr. Blaine 
makes peremptory demand for withdrawal 
and apology; on January 25, the Matta 
note is withdrawn, and indemnity offered 
on account of the Bultimore affair; on 
January 30, Mr. Blaine pronounces this 
satisfactory. 

We have read the correspondence with 
care. There is not in it one word to war 
rant the belief that the Chilian Govern- 
ment ever dreamed of armed resistance 
to any demand our Government might 
choose to make. What it shows is a newly 
organ‘zed administration standing among 
the hot ashes of a civil war, trying to preserve 
some shreds of national dignity in deal- 
ing with the attack by a street mob on the 
sailors of a great Power, and to satisfy 
an excited and ignorant population that 
their Government was not eating dirt. 
The same dispute with a great European 
Power would unquestionably have lasted 
ayear. With Chili it was over in three 
mouths. 

If Capt. Maban knows of anything not 
contained in the correspondence to war- 
rant the naval threats and preparations 
which began on our side in October and 
continued until President Harrison sent 
in his war message, and to warrant 
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May 18, 1893] 
“imminent,” through the action of the 
Chilians, he ought to produce it. He 
will hardly maintain that there was any- 
thing in their condition to excite the 
suspicion of a bellicose disposition. Their 
finances were in disorder; their ready cash 
had been sent to England by B:lmaceda; 
they had only one war vessel available, and 
she was in a dilapidated condition. The 
army was disorganized and the business of 
the country prostrated by the civil strife. 
In fact, there was hardly a feature in the 
situation wanting to put the stamp of 
downright wickedness on the attempts 
made by our Navy and State Departments 
during those three months to persuade the 
country that they were dealing with an in- 
solent, recalcitrant, and formidable enemy. 


THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 


THE strugg’e going on in the British 
House of Commons against the Home- 
Rule Bill is without parallel in English 
Parliamentary history, because it is the 
first attempt by the regular Opposition to 
defeat a measure by simple obstruction. 
The passage of measures has before now 
been impeded by unmeasured talk, but no 
English party has heretofore attempted de- 
liberately, avowedly, and persistently to 
use the rules of the House in every possible 
way to prevent a particular piece of legis 
lation. The objections to this course of con 
duct were abundantly and luminously set 
forth by the Conservative voters and press 
when the Irish resorted to it to block the 
passage of the Irish Coercion Act in 1887-’88, 
That the Irish obstruction should have led 
to the adoption of the ‘‘closure,” or our 
‘‘ previous question,” for the first time by 
the House of Commons, and that it is this 
closure which alone -gives Gladstone any 
chance of passing the Home-Rule Bill, 
illustrates for the hundredth time the way 
in which the English curses of the Irish 
come back to roost in England. If the 
present Ministry were dependent on the 
old rules of procedure, such determined 
resistance as the Conservatives are pre 
pared to offer would be fatal to the 
bil. But with the closure, introduced 
for the restraint of the Irish, it will prob- 
ably be passed and sent to the Lords in 
the month of July. Even in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, where everybody 
speaks as often as he pleases, the closure 
seems to beat down all opposition, owing 
to the Chairman’s power to put the ques 
tion, on motion, when he thinks there has 
been debate enough. 

Fortune seems, in fact, to be favor 
ing Mr. Gladstone as she has never fa 
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vored him before, for the Opposition are | 


making an unusual number of tactical 
failures. One of their plans, which they 
prepared with great care, and after nume- 
rous consultations with their most expert 
Parliamentarians, was to move a long list 
of ‘‘instructions” to the 

the Whole, proposing to 
bill in all sorts of ways. 


amend the 
Each of these 
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bate divis’on in the 
going into committee at all, and if they 
held water they would furnish very etfec- 
tive means of postponement. There were 
thirteen of them, and they looked very 
formidable, but the Speaker on seeing 
them ruled twelve of them ‘‘ out of order” 
atone fellswoop. This was, on the whole, 
the most disheartening check of the se: sion. 
The value of the debates in committee has 
been greatly reduced by the concerted 
Liberal abstention from moving amend 
ments, even the Irish preferring to let the 
bill pass, with many features unsatisfac 
tory to them, rather than delay its pas 
sage in its present shape. Its Ulster op 
ponents, too, besides many English Tories, 
refuse to move amendments, on the ground 
that to doso would seem an admission that 
by some changes the bill might be made 


and 


acceptable to them, when in reality they 
are unwilling to accept it in any form 
So that, in one way or another, Mr. Glad- 
stone is having an extraordinary run of 
luck. His opponents are not holding 
well together, and his own majority, 
which was expected to go to 
long before this, seems as compact as 
ever, and has increased by three or four 
votes on the Irish question, and by a good 
many more on nearly all other questtons. 
On all the collateral issues raised, such as 
the attack on Mr. Morley’s use of the par 
doning power in Ireland, and on ‘Mr. 
Bryce’s use of the appointing power in 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the majorities 
have been a third at least above the nor 
mal number. 


pieces 


The excuses for the policy of obstruc 
tion, pure and simple, to which the 
Tories have been resorting are easily re 
hearsed. The case, it is said, is a desperate 
one. 
empire by handing Ireland over to the 
Catholic malcontents in defiance of the 
protests of the Protestant inhabitants 
and of all the ‘‘ propertied” class, of every 
denomination, both in England and in Ire 
land. These Catholic or Celtic maleon 
tents are sure to abuse their power in 
every way open to them, by attacks on 
vested interests, failure to protect life and 
property, jobbery and corruption in the 
use of the public money and patronage, 
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by religious persecution, and by giving | 


aid and comfort to the enemies of Eng 
land in time of war. The picture they 
draw of Ireland under home rule is 
very much like that of New York un- 
Constitution, and the city 
by the Board of Aldermen and 
the Mayor, with Croker asa ‘‘discreet 
mentor.” Tosuch a consummation they 
think all resiStance is lawful. Indeed, Mr. 
Balfour and other members of the late 


were gov 


| Cabinet have gone to Ulster and suggest 


| that, 
A ; 
Committee of 


ed to the Protestants of that province, 
the circumstances, armed 
resistance to the law would be justifiable. 
Others have intimated that the army, if 
called on to put down such re istance, 


under 


instructions would be the subject of de- | would be warranted in refusing ‘‘to fire 


| der Tammany if there were no State | 


' 


| tion. 
Gladstone is trying to break up the | 


on the people.” The gravity of this may 


| be estimated from the fact that, under the 


Coercion Act, large numbers of Irish ora 
tors were sent to jail for language which 
seemed, to removable magistrates, sitting 
without a jury, likely to instigate other 
people to commit breaches of the peace. As 
a matter of fact, soon after Mr. Balfours 
visit, the Orange mob in Belfast rose on the 
Catholics, drove them out of their work 
shops, wrecked their houses, beat a great 
many of them severely, and had to be re 
strained by a powerful force of soldiers 


and police In the second place, the Op 
position say that the home rule scheme 
is rr ally the work of Cladstore alone 


that it has no genuine popular support 
even in the Liberal party, but has been 
fore. upon them by Mr. Gladstone's ex 
traordinary and all-dominating personal 
influence; that if he were out of th: 
it would drop out of sight and never be 
heard of Under 
stances they hold that it. is 


w“ iN 
again these ircum 
werfectly 
proper and legitimate to take his great 
age into account, and resort to any tactics 
which seem likely to delay action until 
he has left the scene 

There is no denying that the opposition 
to the bill is, from one point of view, the 
most formidable ever otffercd toan English 
measure. Roughly speaking, the property 
owning and educatd class in England and 
Ireland are arrayed against it, but the ar 
guments they use on the platform and in 
the press, paradoxical as it sourds, furnish 
Gladstone with his best excuse for his really 
heroic attempt. These arguments consist 
almost exclusively of expressions of hatred 
and contempt for the character and capa 
city of the Irish Catholic and Celtic popula 
We doubt if ever befor: 
Europe so much contumely of every de 


in modern 


scription has been publicly poured on a 


whole race or has been 


poured on the Irish Catholics during the 


community as 


It sounds like a vast recrudes 
cence of seventeenth-contury race-hatred 
and religious bigotry. Every speech and 

side has te>med 
with irsults of every description to the 
Lrish. 

Here, say the Gladstonians, is where the 
Irish difticulty lies. These Scotch and Eng 
lish Irish refuse to treat the 


article on the Unionist 


Catholies as 
their countrymen, or make any ccmmon 
cause with them, or try to live in any peace 
or concord with them, and load them with 
abuse, because for two hundred years they 
have had English protection and support 
in reviling them and trampling on them. 
They have never been 
ciliate them, or confer with them, or 
cooperate with them. And they have 
had from Englishmen the sympathy be 
gotten by dislike of the Celtic tempera 


obliged to con 


| ment and religion, and a long experience 


The re- 


the condition of 


of Irish turbulence and disorder. 
sult has been to make 


Ireland a disgrace not only to the British 
Empire, but to modern civilization, and to 
drive a large portion of the British public 
into a denial or repudiation, for their 
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own defence, of the great liberal princi- 
ples of government of which Great Britain 
has been for a hundred years the fore- 
most exponent. All other remedies hav- 
ing proved futile, we must now, they say, 
risky as it may be, try the plan of giving 
the government of Ireland to the majority 
of its people, in fact and in form, and thus 
compel the minority to come to terms with 
their neighbors, and abandon the melan- 
choly rdéle of revilers, the world over, of 
their own countrymen. 


HAWAII AND BRITISH INTERESTS. 
Lonpon, April 25, 1893. 

THE unanimity with which all the leading 
English journals of every shade of politics have 
refused to treat the Hawaiian question, from 
the outbreak of the trouble down to the present 
time, as a matter of special British concern, is 
very striking. The promptness with which ex- 
treme party journals are wont for party pur- 
poses to urge intervention upon a foreign mi- 
nister, even in very doubtful cases, the hearti- 
ness of support which energetic action on the 
part of a minister usually receives from the 
press as a whole when British interests are real- 
ly believed to be at stake, prove that the si- 
lence or indifference in the present case is 
not assumed. In conversation with a good 
many leading members of Parliament, I have 
found that there is more than indifference— 
that there is a very decided objection to any- 
thing like British interference in Hawaiian af- 
fairs, for the simple reason, in the first place, 
that there are no great British interests to pro- 
tect either in the islands themselves or in the 
surrounding seas. Such as there are were suf- 
ficiently safeguarded under the late Hawaiian 
Administration, and would probably not suffer 
under any new one. At any rate, it would be 
soon enough to intervene when they were 
threatened. That Britain should covet the 
islands as a naval station is everywhere regard- 
ed as absurd. Only the existence of supreme 
interests leads to the acquisition and fortifica- 
tion of impregnable positions such as Gibraltar, 
Malta, or Aden, and it is universally recog- 
nized that Hawaii can be permanently a source 
of naval strength to any country only if it has 
an impregnable port, or, as an alternative, 
that the nation possessing it should be pre- 
pared to hold the surrounding waters against 
all comers. Considering the slight commer- 
cial stake which Britain has in the central Pa- 
cific, a policy looking to either of these ends 
would be based on manifest folly. 

There is a secondary and mainly prospective 
concern which Britain has in the islands, which 
it may be worth while to analyze. A good 
deal of interest has been taken in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada of late years in a 
scheme for a cable across the Pacific. In Eng- 
land, too, its advantages have been discussed 
as an alternative to the lines which now con- 
nect Great Britain with the East and Austral- 
asia. Of these latter there are several. Those 
chiefly used go by way of Gibraltar, Malta, 
and the Red Sea, or across Europe and Persia. 
If the communication across Europe were in- 
terrupted, the lines now completed around 
Africa could be used to make connection with 
the far East from Aden. When an earthquake 
caused a break some years since at Penang, 
the line across European Russia and Siberia 
was used to make connection by way of China 
and Singapore with Australia. An earthquake 
break, however, at Banjoewangi, in Java, has 
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more than once isolated Australia and New 
Zealand for days, and even weeks. As more 
than £1,000 a day is spent in communicating 
between these colonies and England, the com- 
mercial disadvantage of such a break is con- 
siderable. When war between England and 
Russia seemed imminent, a few years since, a 
dislocation of the line caused something like a 
war scare in Australia. A great European 
war would probably make communication 
over existing lines difficult. 

Considerations such as these have turned some 
attention to the question of a Pacific cable 
as a means of maintaining important imperial 
connections during any period of Continental 
strife. Mainly, however, itis a matter of com- 
mercial convenience, as it is believed that by 
the new route rates would be much lower than 
they now are, and it would also be more relia- 
ble, as removed from areas of volcanic activi- 
ty. Annexations of small groups of unim- 
portant islands along the proposed route have 
been made with a view to the ultimate con- 
struction of such a cable. The islands already 
occupied are believed to be sufficient for the 
purpose. If it were found advisable to have a 
station at any of the Sandwich Islands, it is 
not thought likely that any government in con- 
trol of them would object, any more than 
Canada objects to French or American lines 
being landed on the coasts of Nova Scotia. 
This telegraphic interest of Britain in the Sand- 
wich Islands is therefore prospective as well 
as slight. The same may be said of the use of 
Honolulu as a port of call for the mail steam- 
ship line likely to be opened before long be- 
tween Vancouver and Australia. Any stable 
and civilized government would give all the 
security that British interests require beyond 
that which the presence of a squadron in the 
Pacitic always insures. 

While, therefore, from their own point of 
view, people in England look with compara- 
tive unconcern upon the turn which things 
may take in Hawaii, there has been much 
speculation among thoughtful men as to the 
course likely to be adopted by the United 
States, and as to the results on American poli- 
cy of annexation, should that be decided upon. 
It is felt that the American people must now 
for the first time decide whether they will 
commit themselves to the government of a 
dependency inhabited by mixed and alien races. 
Can a republic rule such dependencies with 
success and without injury to its own politi- 
cal organization? The experiment would be 
watched with deep interest here. England has 
been compelled slowly and painfully to create 
an elaborate and peculiar machinery for the 
purpose. In her Asiatic, African, and other 
tropical possessions she makes use of Viceroys, 
Residents, Local Commissioners, Councils of 
State, all intrusted with large powers, and all 
exercising in varying degrees a benevolent 
despotism over the races they control. This 
has apparently been the condition of her suc- 
cess. It is often asserted that even in England 
the growth of democracy is making the per- 
petuation of the system impossible. This 
would be true did the system react directly 
upon home politics. As a matter of fact it is 
worked on curiously separate lines, and it is 
long since the policy pursued in a dependency 
has decided the fate of a British Government. 
The system would also, in all probability, have 
broken down long since but for the existence 
of a civil service open to competition alone, 
divorced in all essentials from party politics 
and party influence, and having what are now 
very strong traditions of efficiency and integ- 
rity. No serious case of jobbery has occurred 





in any of the great dependencies for a Jong 
time, but this is a point which has been gained 
only by a prolonged and trying process of ex- 
perience. 

Should America undertake the government 
of dependencies, England has two lessons to 
teach her as the result of much experiment— 
the necessity for an absolutely non-political 
civil service, and the equal necessity of isolat- 
ing as far. as possible the politics of the de- 
pendency from that of the home country. The 
special difficulty of governing Hawaii as a de- 
pendency of the English type would lie in the 
fact that the people have already enjoyed a 
representative franchise, any curtailment of 
which would be sure to cause political unrest, 
On the other hand, should Hawaii be introduc- 
ed into the Union as a Territory or State, Eng- 
lish experience can give no assistance, since in 
no case has an equally mixed population been 
admitted to a self-governing British franchise, 
much less to a full representative share in the 
national government. In colonies like Mau- 
ritius or Jamaica, where, in addition to a con- 
siderable and fairly homogeneous white popu- 
lation, there is a large proportion of colored 
races, a compromise is effected by making the 
local governing body in part representative, 
but mainly of Crown appointment. Would 
American methods of government lend them- 
selves to the adoption of such a device, which 
under the more elastic British system works 
fairly well? Looked at from the distance of 
England, it seems very doubtful. The doubts 
upon such points would make the attempt to 
govern Hawaii in case of annexation watched 
with much curiosity here. Scarcely less inte- 
resting would be the question of the attitude 
of the other small neighboring communities of 
America if it appears that the country is not 
unwilling to enter upon a policy of annexa- 
tion. 

A short time ago I had an opportunity of 
talking over the question with Mr. Bryce. He 
visited Hawaii in the course of his American 
travels, and has ever since taken a warm inte- 
rest in the welfare of the islanders. The im- 
pression he had received was that the people 
were getting along very well under their old 
form of government, and that the adminis- 
tration was, on the whole, as honest and satis- 
factory as could be expected; more so, indeed, 
than in some States with which he was fa- 
miliar. ‘‘I should be sorry to see the Ha- 
waiian Government brought down to the level 
of San Francisco’s political methods,” he said. 
England’s policy on the question, as evidenced 
by the attitude she has so far preserved, he 
fully approved, and he was strongly of the 
opinion that the United States also would be 
wise to interfere as little as possible. ‘‘ Not 
that the annexation of a few small islands 
would seriously interfere with the govern- 
mental machinery of the United States—the 
system is too vast for that; it is the new ten- 
dency which would bea matter for regret.” If 
the Queen is found impracticable in working the 
constitution, then he thought that the substi- 
tution of, the young Princess Kaiulani, with a 
capable ministry such as could be found in the 
islands, backed up by the good-will or friendly 
patronage of the United States, and, if neces- 
sary, England also, might be found a sufficient 
and satisfactory solution of the present difti- 
culty. Mr. Bryce discussed the question with 
his customary frankness, insight, and fulness 
of knowledge, and his opinion clearly was that, 
in the interests both of the islands and of the 
United States, a protected and peaceful inde- 
pendence was muclf better than annexation. 
His attitude of mind fairly represents that of 
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THE SILVER-WEDDING TOURNAMENT. 


Rome, April 27, 1893, 
THE enthusiasm and appreciation of the Ita 
lians for their sovereigus have been manifested 
n the re 
joicings over the silver wedding of King Hum- 
bert and Queen Margaret. That this sponta 
neous demonstration is well merited 


by every class during the past week i 


I 
nized by all who live in Rome and see 


is recog 
with 
what self-abnegation and interest the sovereigns 
take part in all that touches the public welfare 
After all the predictions of financial disaster, 
and the general discontent following the dis 
creditable disclosures concerning the banks, 
and the dissatisfaction and want of confidence 
of all parties in the present Government, it is 
surprising to see how entirely all these troubles 
are put aside in the enthusiasm for the festes 
It is as though the spring, which has been un 
usually late this year, and has finally come with 
a profusion of flowers, had touched even men’s 
hearts with her 
from sad to gay, and causing past hardships 


magic wand, turning them 
and future cares to be forgotten ina few days 


of complete pleasuring. 


Since the arrival of the German Emperor a 
week ago, the streets of Rome have been in 


cessantly crowded from early morning till long 
after midnight with all sorts and conditions of 
men. The royal carriages, 
liveries, have been continually driving to and 
fro with royal guests. 


with their scarlet 


Many foreigners of 
note are here, too, to take part in the festivities, 
besides tourists and sightseers from all lands 





and a few bands of Papal pilgrims. Then thers 
are the suites of the King’s roya be 
sides the noble Italians from other cities, repre 


guests, 


sentatives and delegates from the provinces: 
and every train seems to bring a crowd of 
country people with provisions to hawk about 
on 
cheaply as may be. 


sale, or bent on amusing themselves as 
These are to be seen in the 
less attractive cafés or pacing the streets with 
handbags, prepared to sleep anywhere and to 
endure anything if only they can see the grand 
people. 
where from quite early in the day, and public 
places were so crowded that the Vatican mu 
had to be closed; the 


acquiring a fine polish from being so frequent- 


There was a hum of many voices every- 


seums statues were 

an- 
cient art, and the Pope declared himself una 
ble to provide sufficient custodians to pro- 


ly touched by the indiscreet admirers 


tect his possessions. Each day had its round of 

pleasures for the royal guests: dinners at ¢ 

balls of unprecedented splendor in the histori: 
i 


ourt; 
palaces of the Caetani and the Dorias: garden 
parties at the Quirinal and at the English Em- 
bassy, and a grand military review. To these 
comparatively only the few were invited, while 


the expectations of all were centred in the 
grand historic tournament of the 25th in the 
grounds of Villa Borghese, in which the Princes 


of the House of Savoy and all the flower 
of Italian nobility were toe take part, and to se« 
which tickets were sold at prices ranging f1 
three to eighty francs per head 
go to the funds of a hospital for 
Italian workmen killed at work, to 
in commemoration of the silver 


m 
the receipts to 


the orphans of 


wedding. 


Some months ago, when some festivities for 
the silver wedding were being discussed, this 
tournament was proposed to the King. His 


Majesty immediately refused to sanction it, dk 
claring that he did not wish to put his officers 
to the expense of the necessary costumes; the 
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in full officers’ uniform, as at the review on the 
preceding day, The Queen and Empress fol- 
lowed immediately, both dressed in white and 
pink. Then came Maria Pia, Queen of Portu- 
gal, with the Duchess of Genoa, the Queen’s 
mother, and the Princess Letizia. There were 
some presentations to the Emperor and Em- 
press before they were all seated with their 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting, and then a 
deputation from the Knights of the Tourna- 
ment waited on the King and Queen to present 
their wishes to their Majesties, expressed on a 
richly illuminated vellum. Count Michelozzi, 
chief of a quadrille, read the address and re- 
ceived the thanks of their Majesties. 

Then the trumpets sounded, and a company 
of five heralds at arms, clad in blue, appeared 
before the royal box, attended by eight trum- 
peters and twelve halberdiers. The Herald-in- 
Chief, in a loud, rough voice, demanded the 
field, which, having been granted to him by a 
sign from the royal tribune, his companions 
departed to carry the news in four different 
directions, and the tournament was declared 
begun. The groups coming into the field in 
procession, headed by their chiefs, after riding 
round the arena, entered it, and, after saluting 
the royal box, ranged themselves before it. 
The princes, heading their knights with their 
five pages before them, seemed in excellent 
spirits, and were evidently enjoying the mas- 
querading, especially the Duke of Aosta, who 
looked like the knight Lohengrin in his silver 
helmet with waving white plumes, his silver 
mail flashing in the sun, and his full long 
white-satin cloak, which fell behind over his 
horse, The young pages of each division car- 
ried flowers to the Queen, and then grouped 
themselves in front on the steps of the tribune. 
The Prince of Naples, with his attendant 
knights, rode out of the arena, placing himself 
to the right of the sovereigns to receive the 
orders of the Empress of Germany; the other 
princes were also stationed at different points 
outside the low hedge of box, and only the 
horsemen who were to take part in the first 
evolutions occupied the arena, Eighty horse- 
men in all took part in the first evolutions, 
threading in and out and performing figures 
more like the lancers than like quadrilles. 
It had a splendid effect. The brilliant colored 
costumes and flashing steel of helmets and 
lances in the bright sunshine, and the evident 
enjoyment of the riders, made it delightful to 
watch them. The horses were all very fresh, and 
those which were hooded in the medizeval way 
seemed restive, yet we'never noticed a hitch in 
the evolutions, with which the Emperor of 
Germany seems to have been well pleased. The 
Italian officers, though good riders, do not 
hold themselves as erect in the saddle as the 
English; they rather stoop forward, which has 
a more slovenly appearance. 

The companies or quadrilles succeeded each 
other in the field, and towards the end they 
all came on together and formed a gigantic 
cross of Savoy, eliciting shouts of enthusiasm, 
The Princes also were included in this last’ 
movement. Then the royal anthem again 
sounded, and the knights all rode away, after 
saluting their Majesties as they passed. The 
carriages then drove up and the royalties de- 
parted in the order in which they had arrived. 
The four Pritices rode on either side of the car- 
riages of the King and German Emperor, ‘the 
Queen and the Empress, and the whole tourna- 
ment cort?ge followed from the Porta del Po- 
polo to the Quirinal between two solid walls of 
human beings lining either side of the Corso. 
The remainder of the royal carriages fell into 
the procession where and as they could, for it 





was a general sauve qui peut after the royal- 
ties had departed, and a curious mixture of 
modern and ancient costumes rushing through 
the glades of Villa Borghese in clouds of dust 
in order to get away. There was no rough 
pushing, and no accidents even in the crowd 
along the street, and those who had waited pa- 
tiently had an excellent view of their Majes- 
ties and all the royal guests without having to 
pay for it. Some complained that the evolu- 
tions were too monotonous and wearisome, 
but those whe love good horsemanship were 
delighted with them. Queen Margaret and 
the Emperor were chatting gayly all the 
while; the King, always rather silent, con- 
tented himself with looking on, and the Em- 
press, too, watched the tournament all the 
time, while the Queen’s ladies stood up every 
now and then in order to follow better their 
relatives riding in the arena. There were in 
all nearly seven hundred riders in the field, 
who, in the most striking costumes of bright 
color, on fine horses in gorgeous trappings, 
made a splendid sight among the pine trees, 
under a bright blue sky. <A practical English 
lady remarked that it was altogether satisfac- 
tory, ail being real from the princes to the 
costumes and background; while a sentimen- 
tal Italian of the old régime was deploring 
that the nation should have fallen to the 
point that princes of the royal blood should 
play the mountebank for the diversion of the 
populace. 

The King and Queen have generously sub- 
scribed 500,000 francs for the proposed asylum, 
and there is some talk of the costumes being 
sent to Chicago, though one can hardly ima- 
gine they could be of much use there; but an 
idea prevails here that there is room at Chica- 
go for everything not needed inthe Old World. 

8. 8. 








BARANTE’S MEMOIRS. 


Paris, April 27, 1893. 

I GAVE an account, at the time of their publi- 
cation, of volumes i. and ii. of the ‘Souvenirs’ 
of M. de Barante. The third volume has just 
appeared. It extends from 1822 to 1830—quiet 
and almost uneventful years if you look only 
on the surface of things; very important if 
you remember that it was during those years 
that the Revolution of 1830 was prepared—a 
revolution which has left almost as deep a 
trace on French history as the Revolution of 
1789. 

This third volume consists entirely of letters, 
and in so far it has not the interest of the 
first two, which are real historical memoirs 
and have at times the true tone of history. 
With the letters we are obliged to recongtruct 
history, and we can do so only in a fragmen- 
tary manner. Each correspondent gives only 
abrupt impressions of facts which often have 
no relation to each other. To be sure, these 
correspondents are not ordinary people: they 
all live in an intellectual atmosphere, they all 
have general interests, they have passions 
which are not commonplace. Their names will 
show at once that their letters can be read with 
profit: M. Guizot, M. de Rémusat, Count Mole, 
Royer-Collard, Benjamin Constant, Gen. Foy, 
Duke Decazes, Talleyrand, Count Saint-Au- 
laire, Villemain, Chateaubriand, Salvandy, 
ete. The first two were the most faithful cor- 
respondents, and their letters are very charac- 
teristic. Guizot’s are always dogmatic, a little 
pedantic at times, impersonal, abstract, opti- 
mistic; Rémusat shows his fluid nature, clever, 
witty, slightly sceptical, very elastic. Three 
ladies play an important part in the volume. 





One is Madame Anisson du Perron, who died 
only a few years ago, and who preserved her 
faculties to the very last. She was the very 
personification of the cultured Frenchwoman; 
she read everything worth reading, had a salon 
open only to intimate friends, was interested 
in politics without being a partisan; she kept 
alive her intelligent curiosity to the last, was 
friendly to young people, full of delicacy and 
grace. It was considered a great honor to be 
admitted to her circle. 

The two other female correspondents of M. 
de Barante were the Duchesse de Dino and the 
Duchesse de Broglie. The letters of the Du- 
chesse de Broglie are to me the most interest- 
ing in the volume. I do not wonder, in read- 
ing them, that she was the idol of her genera- 
tion, and that her memory has been preserved 
with affection and respect by those (there are 
few of them now) who knew her personally. 
With the most unblemished character, Alber- 
tine de Staél had something in her of the genius 
of her mother: the Darwinian theory of he- 
redity would hold good with regard to her. 
Her intellectual faculties were truly remarka- 
ble; she had an original mind, an independent 
intellect; she took a passionate interest in all 
the great political questions agitated in her 
time; she was a true liberal, in the best sense 
of the word—no great and noble cause left her 
indifferent. But her liberalism did not take 
its source in Voltaire or Rousseau; she was a 
Christian liberal, an ardent Protestant, almost 
methodistical in her views, admitting no earth- 
ly authority between herself and the Gospel. 
She had the spirit of a missionary, and it is 
touching to hear her preach religion to Barante, 
quoting passages from the Bible showing how 
the Christian faith can vitalize all modern 
ideas. She had in herself the stuff of the great 
Protestant ladies of the sixteenth century. 
How different she appears in these letters from 
the statesmen and political personages among 
whom she lived, how different even from Guizot, 
though Guizot was himself a Protestant! There 
is nothing in her of the doctrinaire (such was 
the name given to Royer-Collard and his fol- 
lowers, who considered politics almost an ab- 
stract science). Her liberalism is more active, 
more impulsive, more independent. 

The Duchesse de Dino was a Princess of 
Courland. She was only fifteen years old 
when she was married to a nephew of Talley- 
rand, who had made her acquaintance at Er- 
furt. She became one of the ladies of the Em- 
press Marie Louise. She had so completely 
ingratiated herself with Talleyrand that she 
kept house for him at Vienna during the fa- 
mous Congress. When Talleyrand exchanged 
the principality of Benevento for the Duchy of 
Dino, he abandoned the title to his nephew 
Périgord. The Duchesse de Dino (for such was 
her name) kept Talleyrand’s salon throughout 
the Restoration, and she afterwards stayed 
with him in London durmg his embassy, which 
followed the Revolution of 1830. She was iden- 
tified with Talleyrand, and her devotion to the 
great statesman gives a peculiar interest to all 
her letters. I confess, however, having read 
with much more pleasure those of the Duchesse 
de Broglie, as they form more of a whole, and 
leave on the mind the impression of a less arti- 
ficial person. The Duchesse de Broglie was es- 
sentially natural; she was a character, and a 
very noble character. 

The letters observe a chronological order. 
It is to be regretted that there is no table of 
contents, as iteis difficult to follow the se- 
quence of the letters of the same correspond- 
ent. It is a little fatiguing to go constantly 
from one to the other. We have also the let- 
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ters of M. de Barante himself to his various 
correspondents; and, mixed up with the let- 
ters, there are occasionally a few pages by M. 
de Barante on various subjects. I have noted 
one more important than the others—it is, 
‘The Duke of Orleans during the Restora- 
tion.” There was no question of Orleanists, 
and truly no faction could under the Restora- 
tion have assumed that name. The Duke of 
Orleans managed his situation with the pru- 
dence and the patience which were at the bot- 
tom of his character. He showed himself re- 
spectful, loyal to the King, without disavow 
ing anything of his past life, without renounc- 
ing the opinions which he had professed, The 
following is the most curious passage in this 
short essay: 


“A sentiment which he little concealed when 
you had entered into his confidence was his de- 
tachment from (loignement), | might almost 
say his hereditary hatred of, the elder branch. 
He looked upon the House of Orleans as having 
for a hundred years had continual grievances 
against the royal house, and sometimes he told 
the whole story of these grievances, always 
with propriety and with a certain restraint, 
speaking of it all as of historical facts. He 
never spoke directly of his father, but it was 
evident that he attributed the first cause of the 
horrible policy followed by Philippe Egalité to 
the injustice and the persecutions of the Court. 
His mind had conceived the idea of a sort of fa- 
tality which, without excusing the crime, ex- 
plained it in a certain way. 

‘He received with attentions (and he did not 
conceal it) the members of the Opposition and 
the discontented generals. He had with some 
of them rather intimate relations, but they 
were not secret and could compromise neither 
them nor himself. General Gérard, General 
Foy, M. Stanislas de Girardin, M. Guizot, the 
Due de Broglie—later M. Laffitte and M. 
Périer—were those with whom he had a sort 
of liaison, but separately with each of them. 

. . At the same time he would have been 
very sorry if the French aristocracy, if the 
court nobility, had not come to the receptions 
at the Palais-Royal. . Thus posted, he 
waited, without any impatience, without any 
ardor, contented with his situation, his wealth, 
his very moral family life. . . . 

‘‘In his intimate circle he blamed rather 
openly the faults of the Government and of the 
royalist party, and he added sometimes : ‘ They 
will not be reasonable, they will bring on 
misfortune. As for myself, I am resolved on 
one thing only : I will not emigrate.’ Once, in 
the course of a promenade at Randan [an es- 
tate belonging to Mme. Adelaide, the sister 
of Louis Philippe, situated in Auvergne, not 
far from Barante], two or three years before 
the Revolution of July, ‘ Well, sir,’ said I, ‘ you 
will be our King.’ ‘Don’t let us talk of that,’ 
said he, ‘but I will not emigrate.’ ‘ Emigré or 
King,’ said I; ‘there is no middle course.’ 
‘Who knows if there will still be kings in fifty 
years ?’ said he with a laugh, to finish the con- 
versation.” 


The parliamentary incidents which filled the 
last eight years of the Restoration have lost, it 
must be confessed, much of their interest for 
us. Barante and his correspondents were much 
engrossed with them. Every Parisian knows 
the Trocadéro, the slope of the valley of the 
Seine, which faces the Eiffel Tower ; but are 
there many Parisians who know the origin of 
this name ‘‘ Trocadéro,” the history of the ex- 
pedition in Spain made by a French army 
headed by the Duc d’Angouléme ? How singu- 
lar is the irony of destiny ! Where Napoleon's 
marshals and Napoleon himself had failed, the 
Due d’ Angouléme succeeded. The French ex- 
pedition made against the Spanish Constitu- 
tionalists and in favor of the King was almost 
a promenade. Times had changed : Napoleon 
had fatigued Europe with war ; the Holy Alli- 
ance had for a time curbed all revolutionary 
passions, 

The French Liberals represented all that 
was legitimate in the ideas of the Revolution; 
they kept up the struggle against the pure 





. 
The Nation. 
royalists, but they had moments of great dis 
couragement. They felt that a political change 
was coming, but they did not know if they 
should live long enough to see it. 
came; the discontent caused by the blind policy 
of Charles X. culminated in a_ revolution 
When it took place, M. de Barante was at his 
chateau of Barante; the most of his letters are 
dated from this place, where he gave himself 
up to his literary work. 
the news of the effect produced by the famous 
ordonnances of July, 1830, he started for Paris. 
On his way, between Clermont and Riom, at 


As soon as he heard 


Saint-Pourcain, at Briare, while he was wait- 
ing for his horses, he wrote feverish letters to 
his wife, telling her what he heard on the way. 
On the 2d of August we find him in Paris, writ 
The 


ing from the Palais-Royal. Revolution 


was accomplished. 

“T found the great staircase guarded by 
workmen, who seemed satisfied with having 
done so well and at being so well treated. ; 
M. de Broghe, M. Guizot, and others are in 
council. The Due d'Orléans comes and goes, 
enters the room, leaves it, receiving the new 
comers; the princesses are good, amiable, and 
little embarrassed. That I was well received 
you can imagine. . . . M. Cousin is here 
in this drawing-room, writing letters; he wants 
me to be Minister of Public Instruction.” 


M. de Barante had no doubt from the first 
moment that the reign of the elder branch of 
the ‘* We must 
come as soon as possible to the royalty of the 
Due d'Orléans, and make changes in the Consti 
tution. There can be no question of the Due de 
Bordeaux; the least hesitation on this point 
would set Paris in a blaze.” The letters written 
in these feverish very graphic; 
they place us in mediis rebus, The volume 
ends with them. Barante was sent as Minister 
of France to Turin; he had been thought of 
a moment for London, but the presence of 
Talleyrand was deemed necessary in England, 
on account of the revolution in Belgium and of 
the which it might have in 
Europe. 


Jourbons had come to an end. 


hours are 


consequences 


Correspondence. 


THE GEARY ACT IN CALIFORNIA. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The time for facing the Geary Act is 
here, and there are signs of a revolt among 
the middle-class Americans, who have always 
said among themselves that the law was both 
foolish and unjust, but have had no 
newspaper organs and no leaders. There is 
no doubt, here at least, that the sentiment of 
the landowners of California has been steadily 


who 


misrepresented. Very few landowners wish to 
see the forcible removal of thousands of useful 
many of whom invest 


ments which they would los 


laborers, have made 


the undercurrent of sympathy with the Chi- | 


nese in this matter, and so strong the hope that 
the law may be declared unconstitutional, that 
[ should not be surprised t 
and fruit growers holding publi 
the subject before the end of the month 
Concerning the law and the views taken of it 
by the Chinese themselves, there is no doubt 
at all that they understand it to the remotest 
corner of the State. 
to them, so far as I can gather, as a law which 
requires more of them than ever before, and 
which treats them all as criminals who have 


see the farmers 


meetings on 


It has been represented 


to be registered as if they were convicts out on 
ticket-of-leave. It touches their national pride, 


The change 


So positive is | 


| which is in many strong and 
dignified. ‘ Why not Japan man, too 
| an intelligent 
‘Japan man, Kanaka man, lots 


No paper. All same bad 


respects very 
* said 
Chinese vegetable gardener to 
me lately. 
of men come here 
man run away, only 
kick him.” 

The fruit-grower takes a practical view of 
the matter 
tient, efficient helpers, who have been with him 
in many for or fifteen 
long as it was thought that the Chinese would 


poor Chinaman—heap 


He does not wish to lose his pa 


CASCS ten years As 
submit meekly to another kick, the fruit-crower 
did not care; but if he this 


liable group of laborers, in special lines, he will 


is to lose Thoast re 


know the reason why, and by June there is 
need, great need, for everv available fruit 
picker. By July there is much more need 
Phe fruit-growers say that it is absurd to speak 
of the Chinese now in California as a menace 
in any manner to our institutions They 


threaten no industry; they attack no interests 
here; they are useful peasants, much abused of 
late, poor fellows’ 
one need hire them unless he chow 


As was said long age, no 
Never 


theless, hired they are, and by the very politi 


wos 


cians and sensationalists who are now busy in 


on will 
that 
year a California candidate made the most bit 

They should 
After 
had emploved 


announcing that an armed rebell take 


place in Chinatown. | remember last 


ter speeches against the Chines: 

be arrested and shipped back,” he said 
his defeat I was told that he 
Chinese for twenty years or more, and had half 


a hundred on bis ranch at the time: he said 
“they were good enough for him.” But that 
sort of thing has become so common out here 


that no one takes any notice of it 

One view of the situation was presented te 
me lately by 
desire to visit China again, 
get the trip free if he did 
suggestion that he might not get back s 


a house-servant, who stated his 
uld 


register My 


and said he « 
not 
yeasily 
met with the remark: ** Melican man change 
he law putty oft n.” 

There are a good many Chinese who own land 


here and still more who have long leases of 
orchards, gardens, and buildings, that are 
valuable. In many cases the tracts worked 


will certainly remain idle, or will rent only at 
much reduced figures, should the Chinese be 
shipped away. The landowners are therefore 
beginning to see that their interests are at 
stake. It is easy to write flippantly about 
‘‘rounding-up a few thousand heathens,” as 
one of the local newspapers puts it; but acres 
of wasting vegetables and ungathered fruit, as 
well as innumerable hardships and cruelties, 
will mark the enforcement of the Geary Act 

But one can see now that there is a decided re- 
action against the Jinge policy. It does not 
seem as amusing and noble a performance for 
the American people, this blatherskite Geary 
|} Act, as it did a few months ago. As the field 

hand asked: “Why not Japan man’ And 
why not the Hindus, the Javanese, the Malays, 
the Turks, the Samoans, that come to Califor- 
nia now and then: 

Persistent misrepresentation has been the 
fate of those Californians 
laws as the Geary Act, and who point out that 
| a civilized nation ought to be able to make 





| 
| 


who dislike such 


laws respecting laborers that have a general 
and universal application to laborers of all 
| countries alike. If it is desirable to register 
| and label the Chinese, why not every foreign- 
er? And if, on the other hand, it is necessary 
| to get rid of the Chinese in America, why not 
expel them as Spain drove out the Jews? The 
country outside of California is beginning to 
understand the merits of the case, and the re- 
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sult can safely be left with Americans, who | 
If San Francisco’s Chinatown | 


love fair play. 
contains High-Binders, they are little worse 
than some of the frontier Regulators and 
White Caps. If it is not clean or well govern- 
ed, it is the fault of the white men, who rule it 
absolutely, no Chinamen having a vote. The 
vast majority of the Chinese in California 
have been and are honest and faithful labor- 
ers and tradesmen. If the law is declared 
constitutional, they say that they will obey it, 
but the enactment of such a law will long re- 
main a disgrace to the Republic and to those 
Californians who, though secretly opposed to 
it, refrained from open discussion of its worst 
features. 

The other day one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the act was heard telling a San 
Lorenzo currant-grower that it would be 
“‘easy to get laborers to gather his crop as 
soon as the —— Chinamen were out of the 
State.” 

‘* Where from ”” asked the currant-grower, 
and I saw a cherry-raiser listening carefully. 

“Out of the city: boys, at half the wages of 
the Chinamen.” 

‘“ Why don’t they come now ” was the very 
natural question. ‘I tell you frankly that 
if all the Chinamen are gathered up and put 
in jail, or corralled in Chinatown in June, I 
shall probably lose six thousand dollars’ worth 
of currants.” 

‘‘And I,” said the listener, “shall lose ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of cherries.” 

‘* Nonsense,” was the reply of the Gearyite; 
‘you will be better off. Any one can pick 
cherries.” 

‘“No, they cannot. I hire Americans, Chi- 
nese, and Portuguese, in different gangs, in my 
orchard. My men have worked years on the 
place. Green hands would break off the fruit- 
spurs and ruin next year’s crop.” 

“Well,” said the Gearyite, ‘‘you fellows 
ought to have kicked earlier.” 

They looked at each other. ‘So we had,” 
one of them remarked, as we reached Oakland. 

There does not seem to me the slightest dan- 
ger of another anti-Chinese outbreak in Cali- 
fornia. Such wild talk as has been heard in 
Tacoma, and the ridiculous Pennoyer incident, 
have helped sensible people and fair-minded 
newspapers in the present reaction. 

CHARLES H. SHINN. 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 8, 1893. 





SICKLES AT GETTYSBURG. 


To THE Ep1iTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sm: Referring to Gen. Walker’s comment 
in the Nation on my letter from Gettysburg, I 
beg to say that I did not intend to take the 
role of a military critic, but the more humble 
one of a reporter. If there was any bias in 
what I wrote, it must have been gained from 
Gen. Walker's ‘ History of the Second Corps,’ 
or Gen. Doubleday’s ‘ Chancellorsviile and 
Gettysburg,’ or both, for these were the only 
accounts of the battle that I consulted after we 
returned from our excursion. 

The impression I derived from these two 
works was that the importance of Little Round 
Top was not recognized on the Union side un- 
til Warren, then an engineer officer, ran up 
there to see what he could see. What Warren 
saw was a detachment of the enemy massed jn 
a wood in readiness to move on Little Round 
Top. He took in the situation at once, and, 
without authority from Meade or from any- 
body, he brought troops to the top; and none 
too soon, for he had a hot fight to hold it. This 





may be learned from Gen. Walker's book (pp. 
277-278). On one of those pages we read that 
Little Round Top had been ‘strangely ne- 
glected ever since Geary, sent thither by Han- 
cock on his first arrival on the field, had been 
withdrawn to join the Eleventh Corps at 
Culp’s.” On the next page we read that but 
for Warren’s ‘‘wonderful coup dil” the 
Union cause might here have found its grave. 

Still more explicit is Doubleday. He says 
(p. 178) : 

‘‘This eminence [Little Round Top] should 
have been the first point held and fortified by 
us early in the day, as it was the key of the 
field, but no special orders were given concern- 
ing it, and —— but Warren’s activity and 
forethought sav it from falling into the 
hands of the enemy.” 


Now, what are we to understand from Gen. 
Walker's letter in the Nation, when he says: 
‘*But suppose that some of Sickles’s troops, 
instead of being in the peach orchard, had been 
on Little Round Top, where they were intended 
to be”? Intended by whom? By those who 
had “strangely neglected” Little Round Top 
ever since Geary had been moved away from 
it? Again: ‘‘ The very essence of the criticism 
upon Sickles’s action is that he ought to have 
occupied that hill [Little Round Top] in force, 
as Gen, Meade expected him to do,” etc. If 
that was the very essence of the criticism upon 
Sickles’s action, why did not Gen. Walker say 
so when he was criticising that action in his 
book, so that civilians like myself would not 
have fallen into error? I fail to find in it any 
suggestion that Meade expected Sickles to oc- 
cupy Little Round Top, or that Sickles ought 
to have occupied it. 

The idea which I gathered from personal 
observation and from conversation at Gettys- 
burg was that the importance of Little Round 
Top was much more apparent to an observer 
from Longstreet’s position than from any point 
in the Union line—this by reason of the “ lay 
of the land.” 

I am not concerned to defend Sickles, but I 
find a few words in Doubleday (p. 178) which 
are worth quoting, since they confirm in 
rather a striking way what Longstreet said to 
me: 

“Tt is claimed that unless Sickles had taken 
up this advanced position Hood’s division 
would have turned our left, have forced us 
from the shelter of the ridge, and probably 
have intervened between us and Washington. 
The movement, disastrous in some respects, 
was propitious as regards the general results, 
for the enemy had wasted all their strength 
and valor in gaining the Emmettsburg road, 
which, after all, was of no particular benefit to 
them.” H. W. 





MORE LIGHT ON THE WASHINGTON 
ANCESTRY. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NAT‘ON: 


Str: In the April number of the ‘‘ William 
and Mary College Historical Papers,” Mr. W. 
G. Stanard contributes extracts from the West- 
moreland (Va.) Records which are of historical 
importance. 

John Washington, the immigrant, in a de- 
position made in 1674, testifies that he is 
forty-five years old, and from this we learn 
that he was born in 1629, a fact not hither- 
to known. Another deposition shows that a 
Capt. Edward Prescott of Virginia was in 
1654 interested in a vessel trading to Barba- 
dos. Inthe New England Historical Register 
for October, 1884, there is a letter of Theodore 
Pargiter, dated London, August 2, 1654, in 
which he mentions that his cousin John Wash- 
ington was at Barbados, and that there is 





money in his hands to pay the freight of ser- 
vants to John Washington ‘in case his friends 
have any to send him.” Turning to Stanard’. 
extracts, we find in 1655 John Washington 
Major in Westmoreland County, Va., militia, 
and Nathaniel Pope Lieutenant-Colonel. Is 
he the John Washington the year before in 
Barbados ? 

John Washington’s mother died at Tring, 
England, in January, 1654-55, and he was made 
administrator. A deposition given by Stanard 
mentions that in 1656 Capt. Edward Pres- 
cott wrote to Washington to join him at 
Dantsic on the Vistula, a port where he was 
with aship. The request was acceded to and 
the ship visited several ports for trade, and 
then left Elsinore, the Danish port north of 
Copenhagen; and the Westmoreland records 
mention that Washington did assist Prescott 
‘*as second man in sayling y® Vessel to Vir- 
ginia,” which arrived there some time before 
May, 1657. Washington now determined to 
settle himself in Virginia. In 1658 he went to 
England, and in September, 1659, was prepar- 
ing for the baptism of a young son. Some 
time before May of this year, Washington 
had married the widow Ann Brodhurst, the 
daughter of Col. Nathaniel Pope of Appomat- 
tox (abbreviated Mattox) in Westmoreland 
County, Va., a planter who was with Wash- 
ington in 1654, an officer in the county mili- 
tary organization. 

Nathaniel and Francis Pope were among the 
earliest planters of Maryland, and Nathaniel 
was present in the first legislative assemblies. 
The latter was charged in 1647 with being un- 
friendly to the Government of Maryland, and 
of enticing people to go and live at Appomat- 
tox on the Virginia shore of the Potomac. 
After Nathaniel identified himself with Vir- 
ginia, Francis became the Sheriff of Charles 
County, Md., and, what is noteworthy, in 
June, 1663, he received a patent for the land on 
which the Capitol at Washington stands. 

A few words as to John Washington's bro- 
ther Lawrence. He did not come to Virginia 
for several years after 1654. Until the close of 
1660, he was a merchant at Luton, County 
Bedford, England, but the writer cannot tell 
when he arrived in America. 

EDWARD D. NEILL. 

Saint PAL, MINN., May 4, 1893. 


OUR GRANDEST MOUNTAIN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: Your Seattle correspondent argues that 
the attempt to call the most magnificent and 
picturesque mountain in the United States 
Tacoma instead of Rainier is simply an out- 
come of the desire of ‘‘ real-estate boomers ” in 
Tacoma to get a ‘“‘cheap advertisement ” for 
their city. This is not true. There are in this 
country thousands of persons who prefer ‘‘ Ta- 
coma ” to ‘ Rainier” without having any more 
interest in the city of Tacoma than in the city 
of Tobolsk. Iam one of them, and I wish to 
give here a few reasons why I think it would 
be a shame not to call our grandest mountain 
Tacoma instead of Rainier. 

The argument for the name Rainier is summed 
up in the two assertions that it has been in use 
on the Pacific Coast for nearly a century, and 
that it was given to the mountain by its dis- 
coverer, Capt. Vancouver. Both of these as- 
sertions are perfectly true, but they do not 
prove anything whatever. The first relates to 
a question of usage and precedence, and there- 
fore falls to the ground if it can be shown that 
the name of Tacoma was in use centuries be- 
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fore Vancouver ‘‘discovered” the mountain; 
and this has been shown conclusively by the 
Tacoma Academy of Sciences (see ‘ Proceed- 
ings.’ February 6, 1893). The Indians of Wash- 
ington use the name Tacobet, Takeman, or Ta- 
homa for this peak; names which, by a slight 
and acceptable alteration in the direction of 
euphony, have been changed to Tacoma. The 
meaning of the Indian words is variously given 
by different tribes as ‘a white mountain,’ 
flowing breasts,’ or ‘a rumbling sound,’ all of 
which call attention to some aspect or function 
of the mountain. 

Instead of this musical and appropriate old 
Indian name, in use centuries before Vancouver 
discovered’ the peak, we are asked to call it 
Rainier” because that English navigator, in 
1792, suddenly came in sight of a number of 
snow peaks, which, with true British contempt 
for aboriginal rights or usages, he proceeded 
to name after his friends at home and even 
members of his crew!* Thus it came about 
that the grandest snow peak in the United 
States received the name of an unknown Eng- 
lishman who is not mentioned in biographic 
dictionaries, and who—to cap the climax- 
never even saw this mountain or touched Ame- 
rican ground, Vancouver, again, was not 
even the ‘‘discoverer” of Mt. Tacoma in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The Puget Sound 
region had been visited by Spaniards two 
years before him, and he therefore had no 
right to arrogate even the usual ‘* discoverer’s 
rights.” 

Let us retain Mounts Hood, Baker, and St. 
Helen’s for Vancouver’s sake; let us even re- 
tain that ugly name of Puget Sound; but for 
the king of American mountains we must and 
will have an American name. In reality, it is 
useless to get excited or quarrel about this mat- 
ter. The American people will surely right it 
ultimately. Some years ago an attempt was 
made to impose the name of a Governor of 
California on the most picturesque of Ameri- 
can lakes. To this day packages are sent to 
‘Lake Bigler”; but to most Californians, and 
to all tourists, that lake is now known, and al- 
ways will be known, as Lake Tahoe. And so, 
too, will it be with Mount Tacoma. 

Respectfully, HENRY T. FINCK. 


New YorK, May 10, 1893. 





E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Permit me to call the attention of the 
inquirers into the origin of the national motto 
to the concluding words of chapter viii., book 
+, of the ‘ Confessions’ of St. Augustine, which 
come much nearer to the phrase as we have it 
than the “color est e pluribus unus” of the 
‘Moretum.’ They refer to the union of minds 
in friendship, which is said ‘‘ ex pluribus unum 
facere.”—Yours respectfully, Ss. 

Boston, 

|The question as put in the Nation (No 
1447, March 23, 1893) did not pertain to the 
origin but to the Latinity of e pluribus 
unum, and that is conclusively settled by 
the color est e pluribus unus of the ‘ More- 
tum.’ As to the form, each of the two quo 
tations has one lettor awry. As to the ori- 
gin, every scholar who has had to hunt for 
a motto will vote for the ‘Moretum’ tag, 
though, of course, it is perfectly possible 
that some pious father of the Republic 





* Mt. Baker was named after one of Vancouver’s sail 
rs hamed Baker, who first saw it. 





ee 


may have Leen exceptionally familiar with 
the noble chapter of the ‘Confessions’ to 
which our correspondent refers. Dis- 
sentire interdum sine odio, tamquam ipse 
homo secum, atque ipsa rarissima dissen 
sione condire consensiones plurimas”’ is 
rather too long for a motto, but might 
well arrest a statesman’s eye.—Ep. Na 
TION. ] 
TWO SLIPS BY LOWELL 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION 

Sir: There has just been an amusing cor 
respondence in the Critic about Lowell's mis 
take, in ‘‘A Fable for making 
Mary Clausum the sweetheart of Grotius in 
stead of Selden. Possibly he made it on pur 
pose for the sake of the rh: me with * fer: 


Critics,” in 


cious.” 


I have noticed a similar slip of memory 


where he speaks of the correct pronuncia 
tion of the poet Cowper's name. 


note: 


He Says, in a 


“To demonstrate quickly and easily how per 
versely absurd ‘tis to sound this name Cowes 

As people in general call him named super 

I just add that he rhymes it himself with horse trooper 


; 

What Loweli had in mind, I suppose, was the 
following answer that appeared in the Genfle- 
man’s Magazine to the well-known riddle by 
I am just two and two, [ am warm, 
I am cold, ete.,” which had been printed there: 


Cow per, “es 


ANSWER. 
“A riddle by Cowper 
Made me swear like a trooper 
But my anger, alas! was in vain 
For remembering the bliss 
Of beauty’s soft kiss, 
I now long for such riddles again.” 


H. W.H 


Boston, May 13, 1893. 
THE CLEFT INFINITIVE 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 


Sir: I should like to know what harm it does 
to sometimes cleave the infinitive. Why abolish 
synon¥mous constructions 
the pure infinitive, the preposi- 
tional infinitive, the cleft infinitive 
prove useful in its way. One might add the 
‘‘sunk infinitive,” if he wanted togls <4 

It is likely that ‘‘to” is not in stable equili 
brium as respects spelling, pronunciation, or 
‘* placement ”; that its history, use, and theory 
are alike unsettled. To fix it now 
to fix it wrong. Good English—the English 
of our authorities—may be bad language. 
Surely something easier to learn, easier to use, 
and more efficient 
present English. Slang for slang, the litera- 
ry slang, which some would make universal, is 
least likely, perhaps least fitted, to 
universal. One result of the present craze for 
teaching this English to everybody may be a 
conviction that w Eng 
lish than the nerveells of those who must use 


°* S50). “to go,’ 


“to —— go 


each may 


might be 


in use can grow out of our 


become 


it is easier to change 


| it. - es 
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Notes. 


publish 


HARPER & Bros 
Complaining Millions of 
ward Fuller of the Providence Journal! 


One of the last literary acts of the late J. A 


‘The 


Men,” a novel by Ed- 


will shortly 


| Symonds was putting to press a third edition 


of his ‘Introduction to the Study of Dante’ 
(Macmillan), his new preface being dated at 


March 21, 18@3. He still found ert 


exbaustu 


Venice, 


to correct, without, however 
list even of those pointed out, and our review of 
the second edition of the work in IN) is s 
stantially applicable to the present 


We can also repeat our (wholly fay abl 


notice of Mr. Ellwanger’s useful treatise 
‘The Rose, on occasion of a revised edition 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) after an interval of ten 
years. The same publishers send us a neat 
three-volume edition of Anthony T pes 
‘Can You Forgive Her * in wine colored tl 
binding, with gilt edges and with a f : 
piece for each volun 

The thirty-fourth volume of Sidney Lee's 
‘Dictionary of National Biography M 
millan nvades the letter M, and giv 


Macaulay and his philanthropic father, Za 
chary Macaulay, from the pen of Leslie Ste 


phen. The ex-editor furth nriches this 
instalment with ten pages on John Lock 
which one misses any reference to Lock 


fluence on the author of 





with articles on Lockhart Ne . 

all pithy and not rarely humorous. U4 
Murray should find helpful the 
McAdam, the pavement inventor, for its 
tions of literary usage of sundry derivatives 
from this worthy’s name. Other pioneers ar 
Sir Thomas Lodge, Lord Mayor of 


who was one of the first band of slave-tradiu 


adventurers, with the sanction of Queen Elisa 
beth: Sir Thomas Lombe, the introducer to Er 


land of silk-throwing machinery, whos 


1719 is still in operation; Lionel Lukin, w 
invented a lifeboat; Vineenzo Lunardi t! 
first aerial traveller in ¢! English atu 
phere”; and William Lovett, the amial 
Chartist, who drew up the first petit 
opening of museunis on Sunday The stery 
Macaulay's £20,000 check from his publishers 
is retold under the head of the Longmans, w 
tizure here beside Sampson Low We ar 
minded that Napoleon's jailer, Sir Huds 
Lowe, abolished slavery in St. Helena 
that Robert Lowe abolished imprisonment 
debt in New South Wales. Our Pennsy 
nian, James Logan, is the most signal Ar 
can commemorated in the list from Liwyd 
Maccartney 

H. B. Clarke's ‘Spanish Literatur Lond 
Sonnenschein New Y < Macmillan 


scribes itself as 


as such it is successful in giving a 

and intelligent aceount of the great periods 
and names of Spanish literary history. Reli 
ance upon authorities more than upon first 


hand acquaintance literature itself is 





expressly confessed, the many samples 


discussed in detail and translated sh 


The short chapte 


on contemporary literature leaves something 


w exter 


sive study of the originals 


to be desired on the score of accuracy, and 

more, perhaps, on the score of critical judg 
| 

ment, but the book, as a whole, meets its pur 


} 


pose excellently, and will well serve the turn 


f those who want something shorter and 
heaper than Tickno: 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff's ‘ Ernest Renan’ (Ma: 
miilan) gives a minimum of personal remi 


niscence, based upon a warm friendship of 
thirty years’ standing with the Frenchman, 
and a maximum of elaborate analysis, done 
books 
The glimpses afforded of Sainte-Beuve, Lit 
tré, Victor Huge, and other light 


and leading in Paris, are tantalizing, as they 


with no special competence, of his 


men of 
encourage hopes which they only disappoint; 


and of Renan himself we get no really new 
view, though the loyalty of his friends and his 


personal charm stand out unmistakably. A few 
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good sayings are recorded, such as Mommsen’s 
of Renan, that he was ‘a savant in spite of his 
beautiful style.” But this was in 1861, and the 
beautiful style had not yet done its worst. 

The Hebrew text of the Book of Job, with 
notes by Prof. C. Siegfried of Jena, has recent- 
ly been issued by J. C. Hinrichs of Leipzig. 
This is the first part of the proposed critical 
edition of the Old Testament which is being 
prepared under the editorial direction of Prof. 
Paul Haupt of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The whole work is expected to appear in twen- 
ty sections. The new edition of the Book of 
Job consists of fifty-two pages, twenty-seven 
being devoted to the Hebrew text, which is 
printed in different colors, illustrating the com- 
posite structure of the book. Thus, blue is 
used to indicate parallel compositions, green 
denotes supposed polemical interpolations di- 
rected against the tendency of the poem, and 
red shows what are called “correcting in- 
terpolations,” aimed to make the speeches of 
Job conform to the spirit of the orthodox doc- 
trine of retribution. It is announced that the 
arguments for these distinctions will be given 
in the English translation, which has not yet 
appeared. In the textual notes, which are 
translated into English by Prof. R. E. Briin- 
now of Heidelberg, it is to be regretted for the 
sake of the reader’s eyes that a little larger 
style of Hebrew type was not used. In seve- 
ral places, too, the characters are not very 
clearly reproduced. The book is neatly bound 
in an imitation of leather, and makes a very 
good appearance. It will no doubt be useful, 
not only to Old Testament scholars, but also in 
the class-room, both as a critical analysis of the 
work in question, and for exercises in reading 
unpointed Hebrew. The Johns Hopkins Press 
are the sole American agents. 

Park Benjamin’s ‘ Voltaic Cell’ (John Wiley 
& Sons) contains very little that is original 
with its author. It is essentially a compila- 
tion, but as such it deserves a great deal of 
praise, since it takes up a special branch of the 
gencral subject of electricity and gives all, or 
nearly all, that is really worth knowing or that 
has a practical value. The author does not 
profess to offer an exhaustive treatise on any 
one division of his subject. He has therefore 
occasionally omitted forms of cell which had at 
one time great interest, as, for instance, the 
calorimotor and deflagrator of Hare, giving 
the name deflagrator to what Hare termed a 
calorimotor and omitting all account of the 
former. But these are trifling defects. The 
work is extremely rich in descriptions of appa- 
ratus, usually very brief, but generally quite 
sufficient. In the case of nearly all the more 
important or more interesting forms the elec- 
tro-motive forces are given, when known. 
The subjects of storage batteries and various 
minor forms of apparatus receive attention. It 
would not be difficult to find fault with the 
work, but, when all has been said, we still have 
avery painstaking and very useful treatise. 

Bedell and Crehore’s ‘ Alternating Currents’ 
(W. I. Johnston Co.) is an elaborate mathe- 
matical treatise on the important subject of 
electric currents which move alternately in 
opposite or reversed directions. It embraces 
both the analytical and graphical treatment of 
the subject, and is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge. As is often the case with works 
on mathematical physics, it is much less diffi- 
cult than would at first appear, and is within 
the grasp of students having only a fair know- 
ledge of the calculus. 

‘Sir William Alexander and the Scottish At- 
tempt to Colonize Acadia,’ by the Rev. Geo. 
Patterson, D. D. (the separate issue of a paper 





published in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada for 1892), is an interesting ac- 
count of the second chapter of the history of 
Nova Scotia—the first being the settlements 
made in 1605 by the Sieur De Monts and, five 
years later, of De Poutrincourt. This endeavor 
to found a New Scotland, as the promoters of 
the enterprise called it, was more important 
and more nearly successful than some writers 
have represented it. The charter conferring 
almost royal powers on Sir William Alexander, 
afterwards Earl of Stirling, over a tract of 
about 54,000 square miles (comprising Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Province of 
Quebec south of the St. Lawrence) was granted 
in 1621, but, from the want of proper induce- 
ments to emigrants, who were to lease, not to 
own, the land, and from the lack of funds, the 
Scottish nobles opposing the scheme to raise 
money by the sale of baronetcies in the new 
country, a settlement was not made till 1628. 
This was, however, maintained for four years, 
and had apparently become firmly established, 
when King Charles surrendered the whole ter- 
ritory to the French, and the colonists were 
removed and their settlement destroyed. Dr. 
Patterson lays great stress on the King’s dupli- 
city in this transaction, charging him with 
publicly encouraging the enterprise and affirm- 
ing his rights to the country when he had se- 
cretly promised Louis to abandon it. It may not 
be impossible, however, to put the matter in a 
more favorable light for the King. The site of 
the Scotch village was probably the same as 
that of the French, onthe northern shore of the 
Annapolis Basin, in the present township of 
Granville. The accompanying map is taken 
froma tract by Sir William Alexander, entitled 
‘An Encouragement to Colonies,’ which first 
appeared in 1624, and again, with a new title, 
in 1630. 

A report on the first annual meeting of the 
American Association of State Weather Ser- 
vices, held at Rochester last summer, has lately 
been published by the National Weather Bu- 
reau as its seventh bulletin. It contains an 
abstract of the proceedings of the Association 
on instrument shelters, forms for records, 
forecasts of thunderstorms, uniformity in style 
of publications, etc., all these being matters of 
practical importance in the studies so advan- 
tageously developed under the local services. 
There is now no way in which isolated observ- 
ers in any part of the country, whose home du- 
ties and circumstances prevent their entering 
a wider field of investigation, can so etfectively 
contribute to the advancement of science as by 
maintaining an accurate and intelligent wea- 
ther record and coéperating with other volun- 
tary observers in the definition of the elements 
of our climate. By addressing the Weather 
Bureau, Washington, full information concern- 
ing the applicant’s State service may be ob- 
tained. 

Bulletin 8 of the Weather Bureau is on the 
Climatology of the Cotton Plant, by Prof. P. 
H. Mell, jr., of Alabama. It considers the 
climate of the planting, growing, and picking 
seasons in the cotton belt, with illustrations in 
several charts of mean and extreme tempera- 
tures. A remaantof an obsolescent philosophy 
appears in the statement that the student of 
this subject becomes ‘‘ convinced that an All- 
wise Husbandman has specially prepared this 
Southern land for the cultivation of the valua- 
ble staple with which the nations of the earth 
are clothed.” Under such a view, the imper- 
fections of the climate, in the form of late or 
early frosts, or over-heavy rainfall at the 
wrong timé, become glaringly conspicuous. 

‘The Fossil Fish Remains of the Coal Mea- 





sures of the British Islands: Part I., Pleura- 
canthidx,’ by James W. Davis, F.G.S. ete. 
published in the Scientific Transactions of the 
Royal Dublin Society, vol. iv. (series 2), is ay 
important quarto monograph of forty-five 
pages and eighteen plates. With Dr. A. Smith 
Woodward, Prof. Davis adopts the family 
Pleuracanthide. Two genera are included, 
Pleuracanthus of Agassiz and Anodontacan- 
thus of Davis. In the former of these, three 
subgenera are recognized, Diplodus, Lophacan- 
thus, and Compsacanthus, the first of which 
might well have been given another name, 
since Diplodus was preoccupied for a recog- 
nized genus of recent fishes. From his studies 
of the scattered spines, teeth, gill-rakers, and 
other remains the author reduces twelve of the 
previously described genera to synonyms of 
Pleuracanthus, and he describes five newly dis- 
covered species of that genus. 

The publication of all official illustrated pub 
lications relating to the departments of fine 
and liberal arts at the Columbian Exposition 
having been confided to George Barrie, Phila- 
delphia, this publisher puts out a first edition 
of ‘The Art Gallery.’ It contains plans of the 
building, a brief introduction, and 336 process 
memoranda from the canvases themselves. 
These have the merit of a uniform disposition, 
and in quality exhibit the usual range from 
good to middling and poor. No numbers are 
attached, and there is no reference to pavilions 
or courts. There is, however, an index, in 
which each artist's pictures are gathered under 
his name and biographical sketch. Some of 
the titles are manifestly at fault, others are 
suspicious: for example, pp. 54, 58, 63, 65. 

We have received the first number (for April} 
of the new series of the quarterly magazine 
called the Altruist Interchange, published in 
this city at No. 41 East Twenty-first Street. It 
tells, among other things, of the Columbian 
Housekeepers’ Association and of the Needle 
work Guild of America, the list of whese local 
branches, with names of officers, is continued. 

A few brief statistics from an English wo 
men’s college continue to let daylight through 
the threadbare superstition about the non- 
mathematical structure of the feminine mind. 
There are thirty-eight students at Newnham 
reading for the honors examinations in June, 
with a choice between six triposes to be read 
for. Of this number eight have, with malice 
aforethought (since three years’ preparation is 
required), selected the mathematical tripos. 
This is as large a number as has selected any one 
tripos, an equally large number having ‘* gone 
in” for only one other, the comparatively new 
‘* Modern Languages.” The remaining twenty- 
two are distributed as follows: history, seven; 
classics, seven; natural science, six; moral 
science, two. Although, however, the devoted 
eight may help disprove an argument, they 
cannot as yet obtain a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, no matter what prodi- 
gious feats they may perform in her ‘“‘ exams.” 
They must still content themselves with the 
glory of seeing their names among the class 
lists on the Senate House doors, and of being 
numbered as between or equal to certain 
‘* wranglers ’—this, although their sex has al- 
ready stood on a lofty pinnacle ‘‘ above the se- 
nior wrangler.” 

Prof. L. A. Sherman writes to us from the 
University of Nebraska: ‘‘ In your last issue 
the reviewer of the ‘ Analytics of Literature’ 
says (last paragraph but one), ‘We read that 
“force in poetry is the enthusiasm of the ‘ ego’ 
called forth by so near approximation to one 
of its ideals, as on perception or contemplation 
of some moral or spiritual excellence.”’ But 
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this ‘reading’ finds no warrant in the original 
sentence, Which, showing some for so, is at 
least grammatical. I take for granted your 
reviewer will be glad to have his attention 
called to his misquotation.” 


This year’s summer term at Oxford began 
on April 21, at the end of a week the first 
three days of which were devoted to a gather- 
ing of the ‘‘Teachers’ Guild.” This Oxford 
meeting of a very admirable institution des- 
tined to give new life and high aims to the 
schools of Great Britain was highly successful. 
Among the discussions, that upon Physiogra- 
phy was especially vigorous and many-sided. 
The opener was Prince Peter Kropotkin, more 
widely known, perhaps, as an anarchist or 
‘‘amorphist ” in politics than as a man devoted 
to science—the geologist of Siberia. He pro- 
tested against making too much of the study 
of one’s own corner. Heimathkunde was a 
good thing, but only as an episode. The 
teacher is bound to speak of the wide world 
even to the little ones. Every boy ought to 
know maps, to be able to determine the deflec- 
tion of the compass, and to measure differences 
of level. He should also make collections of 
plants and learn to observe the habits of 
animals. No Erdkunde, no physiography, is 
sound from which man is banished. The 
speaker appealed to Russian practices which 
suggested the feasibility of a vast system of 
codperation between schools in various parts 
of Britain. The pupils of London schools 
might be encouraged to hang their hammocks 
under the shelter of school-buildings in York- 
shire while they made instructive explorations 
under the guidance of their teachers. He ap- 
pealed to the Teachers’ Guild for the organiza- 
tion of such schemes. The reform which in- 
troduced physiography into schools must be 
carried further. Not an introduction to the 
study of nature, but the study of nature itself 
is required, Physiography has been overbur- 
dened iu one direction and too much limited in 
another, Let physics and chemistry shoulder 
part of the burden and leave physiography to 
become a study of the globe, including living 
organisms and man. The means for carrying 
out this study are (1) good text-books, abstracts 
from classical books of travel, and the reading 
of such books; (2) travelling, to be made easy 
by a federation of schools; (3) experiments, to 
be insisted upon as quite possible and most 
interesting; (4) landscape pictures either in 
colors, like Héltzel’s, or in assorted collections 
of engravings and photographs; (5) special 
university lectures on Erdkunde and increased 
facilities for exploration and distant travel. 


—In his translation of the first six books of 
the ‘ Aeneid’ into English blank verse (Long- 
mans) Mr. James Rhoades bas come near to 
what he calls *‘ the prime virtue of a translator, 
namely, absolute fidelity to the original.” It 
is, indeed, almost as close a version as could be 
made in prose. Here are all the words faith- 
fully rendered, all the thoughts neatly turned, 
the very order of the phrases (even the inver- 
sions) carefully preserved, and all the things 
which Virgil said most conscientiously set 
down; but, considered as a whole, it wants 
What alone makes a long poem readable—it 
wants what cannot be described, and what no- 
body has ever yet succeeded in giving to the 
English verse translation of any one of the 
ancientepics. ‘‘ It wants that,” said Sir Joshua, 
as he snapped his fingers at the picture. To 
the classical scholar who reads such a transla- 
tion, it seems for the first time that Virgil 
wrote in a foreign tongue. And this latter 
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criticism, the form of which we owe to Mr. | due deference be it said, doubtful. Indeed, in 


Lowell, suggests another of his sayings which 


Mr. Rhoades would have done well to lay to 
heart. Fidelity to the original is well, but if 
translation is intended only for those who have 
no knowledge of the original (and no transla- 
tion can be perfectly satisfactory to scholars), 
“there can be no question that a free reproduc- 
tion, a transfusion into the moulds of another 
language, with an absolute deference to its as- 
sociations, whether of the ear or of 
mory, is the true method.” Very far is Mr. 
Rhoades from attaining this ideal. The bonds 
of the Latin form are on him, and only now 
and then can he shake them off. We wish he 
had rested content with what fame he won 
from his translation of the *Georgics.’ 


the me- 


—It is well known that the text of the Fables 
of Phzedrus was long lost, and that it came to 
light again only towards the end of the six- 
teenth century. The learned Pierre Pithou 
discovered the manuscript at Rheims, and 
made it the basis of his first printed edition. 
His text was followed by subsequent editors 
until the time of M. Berger de Xivrey of the 
Institute, who examined the manuscript anew 
for his edition of the fabulist which 
brought out by Didot in 1882. This precious 
and unique manuscript is the property of the 
Marquis de Rosanbo, a young licutenant of 
Its date 

M. de 
Rosanbo has just authorized M. Ulysse Robert, 
Inspector-General of Libraries and Archives, 
tocopy it with a view toanew edition. M. Ro 
bert finds by collation no less than eighty 
places where the text of M. Berger de Xivrey 
varies, often seriously, from the original. A 
definitive text will be published almost at once, 
and M. Robert will add to this, by way of appen- 
dix, a new text, also unique, of the ‘Terato- 
Wonder-book, which follows 
Fables of Phedrus in the manuscript. This 
last was published by M. Berger in 1836, but 
in quite as defective form as his edition of the 
Fables. 
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dragoons, now stationed at Angers. 
appears to be of the eighth century. 


logia,’ or 


—Under the title of ‘ Antiguedades Mevxica- 
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| they 


nas,’ and by way of doing honor to the memory | 


of Columbus, the Mexican Government, last 
year, issued a superb folio volume of 160 pages, 
containing lithographs of four hitherto unpub- 


lished codices, together with copies of certain | 


sculptured reliefs from Chiapas, and a picto- | 
graphic representation of a Tlascalan version | 


of the Spanish conquest, all printed in colors. 


The work, we are told, formed a part of the of- | 
ficial contribution to the Madrid Exposition of | 


1892, and, aside from its importance, historical 
and otherwise, it is of value as a specimen of | 


lithographic art. Accompanying it is a volume 
of text, in which Senor Alfred Chavero gives 
us what purports to be a partial explanation 
of the different plates. 
of these codices, the Columbian and the Porfirio 
Diaz, antedate the arrival of the Spaniards 
They are painted upon prepared skins, and 
embody, the former a Mixtecan calendar of 
rites, and the latter an account of the wander- 
the 
The other codices, styled 
the Baranda and the Dehesa, are also upon 
skins, but are more recent and of inferior exe- 
cution. The first of these refers to the expe 
dition of Alvarado to Guatemala, and the sec- 
ond relates the battles, sieges. etc... of a tribe, 
presumably the Zapotecs, before it finally set- 
tled in or near Tehuantepec. The reliefs from 
Chiapas are more intricate, and the interpreta- 
tion is cerrespondingly difficult and, with all 


ings and settlement of Cuicatees in the 


province of Oaxaca. 


According to him, two | 


this portion of the work Sefer Chavero seems 
to free to 
imagination. 


have given a somewhat rein his 
No doubt, sun and star myths 
can be made to explain uch of the religious 
symbolism of these people, and it is possible 
that there may have been more or less resem 
blance between them and their neighbors in 
their rites and in the functions of their diffea 
ent divinities; but to suppose that any one of 
these tribes bad reached such a stage of devel 
opment as to be able to people their pantheon 
with of 


others, presided over “amor puro” 


certain deities, one whom, among 


and an 


other one over ‘‘amor librico,” requires a ck 


gree of credulity that we do not happen to pos 
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The distinction savors of the Greek, and 


Sess 


indicates a refinement in morals to whiel 


the ancient Mexicans, judging from what we 


know of their manners and customs, had net 
attained 
In regard to the Tlascalan version of the 


conquest, there is not much to be said. Tt eon 
of 
which the principal events of that 
expedition 
fashion, Except in the omission of all not 
of the defeat 
niards, the Tlascalan artists seem to have ad 


sists of @ series PRUNCIOS Up 


ths 
are represented in pictos 


of their own people by the 


hered very closely to the early records; and, of 
course, the interpretation of the different 
plates becomes relatively easy to any one fan 

liar with these records, and who, at the sau 
time, has some knowledge of the language of 


the Nahua tribes and of their method of ind: 


cating, pictographically, the names of 


persons 


and places. Graphic enough these sketches 
certainly are, and there is no disputing the 
sanguinary character of some of them, bat, 
historically speaking, they tell us nothing new 
nothing that we had not already been told by 
the early chroniclers; and while, from an artis 
tic point of view, they are of interest as show 
ing what is probably the high-water mark of 


native workmanship, vet, considered in the 
to the develop 
preerprle 

are not of 


reftere 
f th: 


were produced, they 


selves and without TEN 


ment, in other lines, among wh 


character as t in exalted tdea of ancient 


> rive 
Mexican art 

The Japanese, who beginning te note 
the flight of 
dards, 
of a quarter of a 


are 


time according to Western stan 


are this year celebrating the completion 
century of their fertilizing 
ht of the Western world 


xd of January, ISOS, that the co 


contact with the thou 
It was on the 
alition of the 


the establishment of 





daimios and clans favorable to 
> new Government, or, 
Mi 
kado in his ancient power, took possession of 
Shortly 


Powers 


as they termed it, the reinstatement of the 


the imperial palace in Rioto after 
that, 
accepted and signed by the Mikado’s represen 
Then on the flood-tide of of 
floated whole argosies of 
At 
the literary appropriation of Western know 


with foreign were 


he treaties 
talives. success 
the imperial party 
new ideas, canons, and institutions first 
ledge by means of an acquaintance with Euro 
pean languages was almost purely utilitarian 
decades the bulk of new lite 
rary work in Japan was in the translation or 
adaptation of useful books in all departments 
of science, technology, and the useful arts and 
inventions. The appreciation of pure litera- 
ture has come more slowly. Now, however, 
the men of culture in Japan are rejoicing in 
| the promising outlook for native literature 
| In evidence of this fact is a magazine on our 
' table, the Waséda Bungaku, or the Waséda 
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Magazine of Literature. It is issued by the 
Tokyo Polytechnic School, founded by the 
great Okuma, and located in that district of 
Tokyo called Waséda. It is a bi-monthly ma- 
gazine, and printed In the mixed Chinese cha- 
racters and Japanese kana. The issue No. 
xxxi. gives a rich table of contents, wholly 
literary. Here are book reviews, notes on the 
pure literature produced in 1892 and on the 
tendency of current native literature. The 
marked popularity which historical studies at 
the present time enjoy is noticed. And, in- 
deed, many of the best minds of Japan are 
now applied to the task of rereading and re- 
stating the national history. Several flourish- 
ing historical magazines are published, histo- 
rical societies are being formed, and, largely 
through the stimulus of Mr. Kanéko, Secre- 
tary of the House of Peers, the archives of the 
old feudal, or daimio, families are being reple- 
nished and set in order. The literary gossip, 
notes, and critiques are most interesting, and 
under the head of “Tides in the Literary 
Ocean” are a number of new poems. We no- 
tice in the catalogue of selected books publish- 
ed during the past year several handbooks of 
Chinese and Japanese literature, arranged ac- 
cording to the best modern principles. Quite 
remarkable are the studies of events in the his- 
tory of the Tokugawa dynasty (1604-1868), a 
field from which all trespassers were, until 
1868, sternly warned off. As we expected 
when the movement was first started, despite 
the ability and enthusiasm of the projectors, 
the journal devoted to the Romanization of 
the Japanese syllabary has ceased publication, 
after a sickly career of nearly a decade. 


—The same mail from Japan brings us an- 
other illustration of the progress of the literary 
movement in that country. Along with their 
appreciation of the thought of the West, the 
Japanese are taking more pride in their own 
authors, and are making their writings, their 
personal history, and their faces better known 
to the people at large. Evidence of this is 
visible in the broadside pictures of their classic 
authors, which are sold very cheaply. These 
sheets are eighteen by twelve inches in size, 
and are creditable specimens of reproductive 
art. We find among the first of them the 
spirited representation of the father of Japan- 
ese literature, Sugawara Michazané. Though 
unfortunate at the close of his life, Michazané 
illustrated the Japanese proverb, ‘‘ By casting 
away your life to enter heaven”: in other 
words, after his death he was deified, and is 
still worshipped and prayed to by many a 
schoolboy and girl in the Japan of to-day. On 
the second sheet is the picture of Rai Sanyo, 
who in the first half of this nineteenth century 
wrote that marvellous work of learning and 
critical research, the ‘ Nihon Guaishi,’ or 
Feudal History of Japan, which created the 
political opinions that furnished the men of 
1868 and gave them the literary weapons which 
overthrew the Shogunate. It may be added 
that the names of these two men, Michazané 
and Rai Sanyo, representing the ancient and 
the modern period of Japanese literary culture, 
are now deeply cut on the western granite 
facade of the new Boston Public Library. 
Naturally the Japanese, who give higher honor 
to their historians, philosophers, and men of 
learning than to their novelists and dramatists, 
have pictured these first, and before those 
whose names, through translations, are better 
known in our country. Among these great 
ones, American readers are likely to have 
heard of the famous Hayashi, one of the many 
illustrious littérateurs of that name, and pre- 


decessor of the Hayashi who made the treaty 
with Commodore Perry. Another author, 
whose face is here interestingly reproduced, 
and who had a close touch with Western 
thought and life, is Hakuséki, who, in the last 
century, not only studied Dutch, but also 
wrote a book on the Western countries and 
about the Abbé Sidoti, an Italian priest, who 
at his own request was set ashore in Japan 
in 1709, where he was arrested and sent to 
Yedo, and after his death buried in the well- 
known Kirishitan Zaka (Christian Slope). The 
Rev. S. R. Brown, D.D., an American mission- 
ary, translated Hakuséki’s book under the title, 
‘The Annals of Western Nations.’ The fa- 
mous physician, Sugita Gempaku, who was the 
founder of the new medical science of Japan, 
based upon that of the Dutch, a voluminous 
author, and a man of amazing learning and 
skill, is easily recognized in the third group, 
in which the pronounced facial figure, common 
to all in the group, is the nose, which is notably 
larger than on the average Japanese face. 
Dr. Gempaku’s life has been written, and his 
works described quite fully, by Dr. Whit- 
ney, of the American Legation in Japan. 
Closing our list for the present is the picture 
of Yokoi Héishiro, who sent his nephews, the 
first Japanese students, to America, and whose 
son is to-day the editor of the Japanese Ando- 
ver Review of Tokyo. Yokoi was assassinated 
in Kioto in 1868 because of his proposition not 
only to elevate the Eta, or pariahs, to citizen- 
ship, but to tolerate Christianity. 
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EDITIONS OF WALTER SCOTT. 


Waverley Novels. Edited by Andrew 


Lang. International Limited Edition. Vols. 
I., II. Boston: Estes & Lauriat; New York: 


Bryan, Taylor & Co. 

The Waverley Novels. Dryburgh Edition. 
Vols. L-VII. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
Black; New York: Macmillan. 

THE demand for novels and the production of 
them during the last century have been enor- 
mous, but are now greater than ever. Proba- 
bly there are few more lucrative trades, 
especially since the passing of the Interna- 
tional Copyright Law, than that of a popular- 
novel writer. The rush into it, accordingly, 
is great, and, the old love-tale having been 
pretty well used up, ingenuity is tasked to find 
new subjects and fresh stimulants. We have 
sensation novels, detective novels, idyllic 
novels, moral novels, libidinous novels, theo- 
logical novels, political novels, social novels, 
local novels such as those of Miss Murfree, and 
antiquarian novels such as those of Ebers. Yet 
of all this multitude that no man can number, 
Scott remains the king. No imagination has 
yet appeared so vivid and creative as that 
which dwelt in the high-peaked head and 
beamed in the kindly Scottish face, with its 
shaggy eyebrows and blue eyes recalled to us 
by the fine etching at the beginning of the new 
series edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. Some of 
the later novelists have had a good deal more 
philosophy, and have analyzed character more 
profoundly, but they have not written such 
tales. 

The two latest editions of the novels are 
a tribute to a supremacy somewhat impaired 
by the lapse of years, but still incontestable. 
Scott’s reputation perhaps feels the ravages of 
time most in that part of his works which 
formed the original essay of his genius and 
first made him the delight of his contempo- 
raries. He probably knew more of the middle 





ages, as well as felt a more passionate interest 
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in them, than any other man of his time. fy; 
a great deal more is known about them joy 
than he knew, and the weakuesses of his rep. 
resentation are apparent. The stucco of hj, 
Gothic edifice has crumbled. Even his descrip. 
tions of castles and of sieges show that he a; 
tedated Viollet-le-Duc. The Knights on guary 
at Branksome, who ‘‘ drank the red wine wit} 
helmet barred,” would scarcely pass muste; 
with the antiquaries of the present day. Mor 
over, chivalry has been vulgarized by mel) 
drama and the circus, both of which are in 
pleasantly recalled to our minds as we read his 
romances of chivalry. Boys may still delight 
in ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘ The Talisman’; the mature 
taste can delight in them no more. Inthe nv 
trical romances we are carried along by thi 
unflagging vigor of the verse, the spirit of the 
narrative, and the frequent occurrence of 
passages of high poetical beauty, such as the 
well-known lines on the Last Minstrel, the de 
scription of the camp at Edinburgh, the scene 
in the Abbey at Holy Isle, the introduction of 
Margaret in the ‘‘ Lay,” the tolling of the con- 
vent bell heard far off by the stag, in ‘‘ Mar 
mion,” the laying of the shepherd’s body in 
Marmion’s tomb. Then there are the charm- 
ing songs. Above all there is the genuine 
spirit of the soldier in all the battle-pieces and 
military pictures. If Scott had not been lame, 
he would very likely have been a general ot 
cavalry. They are right who say that the 
most Homeric things in English poetry are his 
battle-pieces. Moreover, verse itself helps the 
imagination and disarms the critical faculty 
But when it comes to reproducing in prose th« 
life, ideas, and language of people separate 
from the writer by a gulf of seven changefu! 
centuries, the result can hardly be success. 
What is produced is sentiment and thought 
really modern under an exaggerative travesty 
of ancient phraseology and costume. Who 
can imagine a Saxon patriot in the days ot 
Richard I., if such a character then really 
existed, delivering himself thus ? 

‘“**Tt may be so,’ answered Cedric, ‘but | 
cannot look on that stained lattice without its 
awakening other reflections than those which 
concern the passing moment, or its privations. 
When that window was wrought, my noble 
friend, our hardy fathers knew not the art ot 
making glass or of staining it. The pride ot 
Wolfganger’s father brought an artist from 
Normandy to adorn his‘hall with this new spe- 
cies of emblazonment that breaks the golden 
light of God’s blessed day into so many fantas- 
tic hues. The foreigner came here poor, beg- 
garly, cringing, and subservient, ready to doff 
his cap to the meanest native of the household. 
He returned, pampered and proud, to tell his 
rapacious countrymen of the wealth and the 
simplicity of the Saxon nobles—a folly, oh 
Athelstane, foreboded of old, as well as fore- 
seen, by those descendants of Hengist and his 
hardy tribes who retained the simplicity of 
their manners. We made these strangers our 
bosom friends, our confidential servants: we 
borrowed their artists and their arts, and de- 
spised the honest simplicity and hardihood 
with which our brave ancestors supported 
themselves, and we became enervated is Nor- 
man arts long ere we fell under Norman arms. 
Far better was our homely diet, eaten in peace 
and liberty, than the luxurious dainties the 
love of which hath delivered us as bondsmen to 
the foreign conqueror!” 

This is nota solitary instance. It would be 
difficult to find in the whole tale a reflection, 
or even three consecutive sentences of any 
kind, put into mouths of men or women ot 
the time of Richard I., which any one versed 
in history can think it possible that they should 
have uttered. The ‘Talisman’ is toa painful 
extent melodramatic and hippodromic. No- 
thing carries an adult reader at the present 
day through these tales but the liveliness of 
the action and the genuine sympathy of the 
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writer with the age which he is trying to call 
out of its grave. 

The infirmity extends to the other historical 
novels, ‘Quentin Durward,’ ‘The Fair Maid of” 
Perth,’ ‘The Abbot,’ ‘The Monastery,’ *Ke- 
nilworth,’ ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak,’ 
ing as the subject approaches the 
time. These show, it is true, 
study of history and keen historic insight. 
Their principal characters are painted in the 
main with historical truth and justice as well 
as with artistic force. Much knowledge of 
history may be gathered from them in a plea- 
sant way, notwithstanding the audacious ana- 
chronisms of ‘ Kenilworth’ and the still more 
Still, 
they are more or less desperate efforts to re- 
produce the unreproducible, 
is inevitably had to the exaggeration of an 
tique language, fashions, and costume. All 
savor of the stage or the fancy ball. The euphu- 
ism of Sir Piercie Shafton in ‘The Monastery’ 
is a palpable travesty; and not less so are the 
tortuous and unctuous harangues put into the 
mouth of Cromwell in ‘ Woodstock.” To a 
student of history the historical novel alto- 
gether is somewhat unpalatable; he always 
feels that it is a falsification, and the mixture 
of fact with fiction affects him like a mixture 
of gaslight with daylight. 

It is in the novels of which the subjects be- 
long to Scott’s own time, and in which his 
creative genius has full play over its legitimate 
field, that unimpaired delight is and will al- 
ways be found. ‘ Waverley,’ ‘ The Antiquary,’ 
‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ ‘The 
Heart .of Midlothian,’ Roy,’ ‘Old Mor- 
tality, ‘The Bride of Lainmermoor,’ can die 
only with human nature or the English tongue. 
We include ‘ Waverley,’ ‘Old Mortality,’ and 

Rob Roy’ because the Covenanter and the 
Jacobite were so near to Scott in the Scotland 
of his day as to be fairly within the grasp of 
his imagination. Nor is there any fault to be 
found with the slight background of pretty re- 
cent history in ‘The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
The weakness which has been often pointed 


and ‘ Woodstock,’ in a degree lessen- 
writer's 


tales eareful 


audacious fabrications of ‘ Woodstock.’ 


In all, recourse 


Rob 


out is the general insipidity of the heroes and 
heroines. The Master of Ravenswood is about 
the only one of the heroes for whom we much 
care; and even in his case the interest is rather 
that of circumstance than of character. Effie 
Deans touches our hearts, and Di Vernon is 
charming in her way. But for the most part 
the heroes and heroines are little more than 
the figures which set the plot in motion, and 
about which the other figures revolve. This 
may be in some measure a legacy from the ro- 
mance of chivalry, in which the hero could 


The position which ‘ Waverley * holds at the 
head of the list is rather traditional than jus- 
tified by intrinsic merit. This tale was the 


first of the series, and it took the world by 


storm. But it opened what was then a new 
world of beauty and a new field of romance, 
the Scotch Highlands and the life of the High- 
land clans. Before Scott's 
spoken of the Highlands with a shudder, as a 
bleak hills, and 


wandered breechless 


time, people had 
mists, amid 
and 
Ossian had done little to expel the 


region of bogs, 


which savages 
thieves. 
idea; in fact, Gibbon cites him in confirmation 
of it, remarking that on every hypothesis he 
Walter Scott lifted the 
eurtain, and the world was entranced at the 


was a Scotchman 
sight, not suspecting that, so far as Highland 
life were concerned, the show 
Now, the 


character and 
owed a good deal to the showman 
Highlands swarm with tourists, and at the door 
of each British tobacconist stands the figure of 
a Highlander in the full costume, taken to be 
native, though in its present elegant form it is 
really the device of a Hanoverian tailor. The 
‘Waverley,’ describing the 
The 
structure of the plot is by no means on a level 
with Scott's best Col. Talbot is too palpable 
machina; the pedantic learning of 


first chapters of 
hero’s family and education, are heavy 


a deus ex 
the Baron of Bradwardine, though amusing at 
first, is overdone, and the characters of Fergus 
Maclvor and his sister are tinged with melo 
As to the hero, Scott himself said of 
him that he was a ‘sneaking piece of imbe 
cility,” and that ‘if he 
she would have set him up upon the chimney 


drama. 
had married Flora, 


as [the dwarf] Count Borowlaski’s wife 
He is, in fact, a nonen 


piece 
used to do with him.” 
tity. 

Scott’s style is loose and too often prolix, 
though there is always a genial glow which 
makes you kind to the faults. 
and too fast to write with 


The idea, however, that he extempo- 


He wrote too 
and 


much care 
finish. 
rized his matter as well as his language is ab- 
surd and baseless. He tells us that he gave 
thought and ‘Mar 
mion,’ a great part, he says, was composed on 
horseback 
course, increased when he was producing vol 


days to invention. Of 


The looseness and prolixity, of 
umes as rapidly as he could to work off his 
A third of the page 
might sometimes be struck out with advantage 
to the rest. 
Historically, 
Revolution, and his works form a part of the 
vast literature to which that great stirring of 
thought and feeling birth. But he be 
longs to the back-stream, not to the cataract 
The cataracts of 


financial embarrassments 


Scott belongs to the era of the 


gave 


history have their back 





only be a knight sans peur et sans reproche, 
and the lady could only be a queen of beauty- 

both of them colorless, and interesting only on 
account of the feats of arms which the knight 
performed for the lady’s sake. But it is not 
easy to throw much character into a number 
of pairs of figures alike destined to love, to 
crosses in love, and toanearly marriage. Scott 
himself was quite conscious of the weakness. 
‘Tama bad hand,” he said, ‘tat depicting a 
hero properly so called, and have an unfortu 
nate propensity for the dubious characters of 
Borderers, Buccaneers, Highland robbers, and 
all others of a Robin Hood description.” 
where he says: ‘‘ My rogue always, in spite of 
It is of littl 
quence, however, what the nominal heroor hero 
ine is, so long as Marmion, Dugald Dalgetty. 
Caleb Balderstone, Dirk Hatteraick, 
Sampson, Meg Dods, and the rest of the cha 
racters, nominally minor, delight us as they do 


Else 


conse- 


me, turns out my hero.” 


Dominie 
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Reformation 


the Revolution was the 


Was neo 


streams: that of the 
Catholicism: that of 


conservative reaction which showed itself in 


literature as well as in politics, and makes itself 
felt in the mature works of W 
Southey. The Puseyites prized Scott as one 

he past 
wever, could hard 


rrdsworth and 


who had turned the eves of men tot 


Ecclesiastical reactionists, h 





lv claim Scott as a precursor There was n 

thing ecclesiastical about him, still less was there 
anything asceti There was even something 
decidedly anti-ascetic, as the guard-roam song 


He thought 


Bernar 


in ** The Lady of the Lake” shows 
a boon companion * worth the whok 
military 


Aves. With 


dine brood. 
and social, not the religious, Middle 


His passion was for the 


him the priest is littl more than a chaplain to 
the knight. pattering a hasty mass while the 
Knight hare s waiting. His abbots and 
friars a aul rat! than saintiv. and mucl 


church archi- 


tecture he seems to have had no very strong 











feeling. There is a famous passage on tl 
ruins of Melrose. in his ‘“ Lay, but his lar 
guage about the Cathedral of Kirkwall w 
have scandalized Pugin or Newman The 
church,” he says, ‘‘is as well fitted up as 
be expected Much of the ld carved oak 
mains, but with a motlew mixture of moxd 
deal pews All, however, is neat and clea 
and does great b to the Kirk Session, wl 
maintain its decency An old church was 
him a place where warriors were buried. H 
cared little for Dante; much for Arioste. © 
Roman Catholicism he spoke as of a Y 
nate and contemptible superstiti This 
the more remarkable as he belonged to f¢ 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, wh heris} 
high Anglican doctrine and ritual in oppes 
tion to its Presbyterian foe 

In politics Scott was a strong 7 t ' 
hand in the literature of his party, and refra 
ed during the greater part of his life f wt 
allv mingling in the fray only because his party 
Was securely dominant VV 
raised its head and Tory principles w 
peril he cure prominentiv f yard il 
among the last incidents of his lh was} 
treatment by a mob for oppesing ft K 
Bill. His reverence for monat Was a 
gion He was overwhelmed by 
the corovation of George IV., about as far 
a plece of pageantry as Was eVer enacts 
he describes the whole performance: Sy ally 
the embrace of those two part SCAMS 


George TV. and the Duke of York, as unspeak 





bly solemn and impressiy nN < 
quary and a horseman he could not h 
serving that the champion was rather t 
**assisted,” did not display his hors ans 
he might, and. instead of the triangular s 
of a knight, carried ar t t whicl 
could not possibly have us n hors k 
When George IV. visited Scotland, Seott was 
the rapturous master of ceremonies, and dressed 
up bis obese sovereign im a Highlar 
which he strangely chose t =a s : 
th vh by mast of Specta s as Ma . 
savs, it would i CL « the a “ 
this He begeed as a pre st t - 
if {fw t t iw lr x t 
Sacred M sty in t i al whiskev, a 
put i to} t pocket. which he ca 
held before 1 However, scx afterwards 
he m ( ibbe, and s deligh { ett 
what he had s coat-tail, sat wn Uy tl 
vy lass wit sequel s whicl 5) i hav 
been worse had he t. most im} periv, wor 
trews t al 
tist hav } Lk 
up his 1* is lay 
aside pout i e 
with impartia incl 
head la bit and Whig High Churchmar 


Dissente There is not in Scott's 
novels a trace of anvthn polemica revel 
lidacti Those who like their theology, their 
politics, and their fiction respectively neat, will 
prefer to drink of this } 


The novel-readers 
much used to the strange Circean stimulants to 
and 


which. from the exhaustion iatural 








wholesome subj novelists are fain to re 
; 

sort, that it is doubtful whether they would 

be drawn back to Scott by an assurance of 


his eminent healthiness. Eminently healthy 
On everything that he writes 
and noble 
gentleman, clean though not fastidi 
us in spirit, as well as mind that 


we almost wonder that he should hav 
to writing works of imagination, in the authors 


is impressed the character of a true 


se) sound i 


taken 
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of which there is generally discernible some- 
thing of mental or morai disturbance,something 
which has led them to take refuge from the 
real in the ideal. In his coronation raptures 
and the homage which he pays to George IV., 
laughable as they are, there is not a bit of the 
lackey. He is simply worshipping the em- 
bodiments of principles and institutions which 
he loved ; and we are sure that he would have 
been incapable of saying an ignoble word or 
doing a base thing to win the personal favor 
of a whole dynasty of kings. If he speaks with 
hyperbolical respect of a Duke of Buccleugh, 
it is not because he cringes to rank, but because 
the Duke is the chieftain of his clan. So the 
eagerness to increase his estate, for which Car- 
lyle is inclined to censure him, and which 
brought an avalanche of misfortune on him in 
his latter days, is no sordid love of money ; it 
is the desire of realizing his social ideal ina 
baronial Abbotsford. He was a practical 
poet and romancer. In adversity his fortitude, 
his patience, and magnanimity are most noble 
and touching. Nothing, indeed, in biography 
is more touching than the diary of his later 
and darker years. His temper is never soured; 
it is hardly even ruffled by harsh treatment. 
When his creditors generally are forbearing, 
one miserable usurer refuses to show mercy. 
Scott lets fall an angry word, but at once re- 
calls it, and finds an excuse for the wretch in 
the rules of the trade. 

At the opening of the essay which Carlyle 
wrote apparently in a mood of reaction against 
hyperbolical obituaries of Scott, he glances at 
the question whether Scott was a great man, 
but at the time puts it by as a mere question 
about words. Afterwards he takes it up seri- 
ously. Itis surely less than a question about 
words. There is no sense in it whatever. Scott 
was not a great philosopher, statesman, gene- 
ral, or violinist. But he was a great novelist— 
probably the greatest of them all. ‘ The 
‘Waverley Novels,’” says Carlyle, ‘are not 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edifi- 
cation, for building up or elevating in any 
shape. The sick heart will find no healing 
here, the darkest struggling heart no guidance, 
the heroic that is in all men no divine awaken- 
ing voice.” Theirauthor did not attempt or 
undertake to furnish men with a theology, a 
moral philosophy, or a series of homilies for 
their spiritual guidance and consolation. What 
he undertook was to set flowing for them a 
well-spring of pure delight, from which even 
the “sick heart ” may drink, if not ‘‘ healing,” 
at least forgetfulness of sorrow. This he did, 
and the well-spring will flow for ever. 

Of the two editions named above we have 
already described the Dryburgh, a popular re- 
print in the solid style of the best Scottish ty- 
pography, and illustrated with woodcuts after 
designs by a fresh artist in the case of each 
story. There is a large-paper edition which 
we have not seen. Mr. Lang’s edition is, once 
for all, sumptuous in its apparel, and its forty- 
eight volumes will be adorned with a large 
number of character-etchings and of photo- 
gravures from nature. Mr. Lang has had the 
advantage, for his annotations, of access to the 
MSS. in Scott’s library at Abbotsford. The 
two-volume ‘ Waverley,’ which alone has thus 

‘far appeared, contains a general Introduction 
from his pen. 





Annals of an Old Manor House: Sutton 
Place, Guildford. By Frederic Harrison. 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

OnE can hardly believe one’s eyes! Can it be 

that the author of this sumptuous volume is 
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the Frederic Harrison? It is not so many 
years ago since Matthew Arnold, in his mind's 
eye, saw ‘that powerful young publicist, in 
full evening costume, furbishing up a guillo- 
tine” in ‘a certain secluded back-yard.” 
Very few months indeed have passed since Mr. 
Harrison was to the fore with some very dras- 
tic proposals for dealing with the House of 
Lords if they dared to resist the will of a trifle 
over one-half of the British people in the mat- 
ter of home rule. And is this the sort of work 
he does in his spare moments? One would as 
soon expect a treatise on Heraldry from Mr. 
John Burns, or an essay on Knitting from Miss 
Frances Cobbe. 

Yet the combination is, after all, not so in- 
congruous. It is largely because so many of 
the leaders of reform have had so warm alove 
for what was beautiful in the past that progress 
has been possible without any violent break in 
the continuity of English life. It is the num- 
ber of such men who are ready to take their 
part unselfishly in the government of their 
country which makes it possible to regard that 
great process of democratization which is now 
going on in England with an anxiety not un- 
mingled with hope. 

But to come to the book. It is a portly vol- 
ume in Macmillans’ best style. Substantial pa- 
per, excellent printing, wide margins, dozens 
of plates from drawings and photographs of 
the building, architectural plans and details 
galore, splendid colored pictures of the glass 
windows, headpieces and tailpieces to adorn 
the pages—such are its material charms. And 
as to the contents, while it must be allowed 
that at least one-quarter is of the nature of a 
catalogue, and of little interest to any except 
those who know the house, and that another 
quarter is almost too technical and detailed to 
be read by any but practising architects, yet 
the other half, the narration of family history, 
is in Mr. Harrison’s most lucid and picturesque 
manner. 

Sutton House, he tells us, was built about 
1525 by Sir Richard Weston, upon an estate 
granted to him by Henry VIII. some four 
years before. Weston was one of those ser- 
vants of the Tudor sovereigns, of the second 
or even of the third rank, who never did any- 
thing very important, yet amassed wealth and 
founded families. With grave and formal 
manners and an impressive exterior, they filled 
one minor office after another, submissively did 
all they were ordered, lent themselves to every 
piece of political make-believe—such as the 
trial of a queen or a fallen minister—-in which 
they could be useful, and succeeded finally in 
dying at a ripe old age upon their beds, while 
the men of genius, independence, consistency, 
went to the scaffold. ‘‘Here is an officer of state 
who serves the King for thirty-three years, 
and retains the confidence successively of War- 
ham, Wolsey, More, Cromwell, Southampton, 
and Russell. He who had obtained 
his grant under Wolsey, and had adorned his 
house in honor of Queen Katherine, accepts 
the new order of things under Cromwell, and 
procures for his boy a place about the person 
of Anne Boleyn.” It is in vain that Mr. Har- 
rison tells us that he was “trusty.” What he 
was ‘‘trusty” to was his own person and 
pocket. In such men it is quite impossible 
even for the historical student to take any per- 
sonal interest. The Tudor monarchy, on the 
whole, was a necessary thing, and such servants 
were necessary also, perhaps; but we prefer to 
think of them in the lump. 

Fortunately for the modern writer, however, 
the career of the family had one tragic epi- 
sode, and this Mr. Harrison has very effectively 


‘suited to their time. 
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handled. Sir Richard had a son, Francis. 
The young man was a minion of the King, and 
repeatedly won heavy sums from him at tennis 
and dice—a mistake which an older courtier, 
as our author observes, would have sedulous|y 
avoided. By his marriage to a rich wife, he lx 
came ‘‘an illustrious and broad-acred squire, 
and the world was fair before him when «1 
the 4th of May, 1536, he was arrested on the 
charge of a criminal intrigue with the queen, 
Anne, condemned with no evidence worth con 
sidering, and on the 17th beheaded. It was 
on that very day, the 17th of May, that fifteen 
years before had been executed the Duke of 
Buckingham, and that Sir Richard Weston hai 
received his reward for the share he had 
taken, as one of the jury, in the judicial 
murder, by the grant of Sutton Manor. 

This is a conjunction of events startling 
enough; and the curtain ought then to fall 
But perhaps the strangest part of the story 
has still to come. Mr. Harrison asks us 1. 
think ‘‘what a wreck and ruin was the ol: 
man’s life,” and to picture him gazing upon 
his new house with ‘bitterness and helpless 
ness of heart.” But Tudor servants had nerves 
And this “ prudent and 
most gentle Knight,” as a contemporary calls 
him, continued to accept the favor of the 
King, to heap office on office, and to ‘send 
presents to the royal family when they passe 
near” his house. 

It is this stately house itself that is the other 
thing that arrests attention to Sir Richard 
Weston; for it is a very landmark in the hi- 
tory both of manners and of art. ‘It is, if 
not the earliest, at least one of the very first 
extant specimens in England of a mansion- 
house built wholly as a peaceful dwelling, ani 
entirely without any thought of defence.” 
That this should be possible so soon after the 
Wars of the Roses, shows how great a change 
had already been produced by the strong go 
ernment of the Tudors. And then in its styl 
‘it is one of the very few extant complete ex- 
amples of the Gothic Renascence style of the 
age of Henry VIII. and Francis I.”; a style 
which is Gothic in structural features, without 
a single classical element, yet with a symmetry 
of parts uncongenial to Gothic work and a 
wealth of Renascence and Italian detail. The 
remarkable thing about this detail, moreover, 
is the employment of terracotta. ‘In this 
house the terracotta is used, not only with 
profusion for purposes of ornament, but pri 
cisely as stone is used where a building of 
brick is dressed with stone. Mullions, dri; 
stones, string-courses, turrets, arches, para 
pets, groins, and finials are all moulded in fine 
terracotta with delicate designs.” A similar 
use of terracotta is found in a number of 
other contemporary buildings; but it then 
‘disappeared almost immediately from Eng- 
lish work until revived in this generation”; ani 
modern architects may get many a suggestion 
from the careful drawings given by Mr. Har 
rison. 

The only fault we have to find with Mr. Har 
rison, beyond a certain tendency to over-em 
phasize the spectacular side of his theme—he 
never tires of telling us how many of the sis 
ters and cousins and aunts of his personages 
were put to death—is that he has limited him- 
self so closely to the story of the family and 
their house. In a history of a manor-house 
we should like to learn something of the 
manor itself, and Mr. Harrison tells us exceed- 
ingly little. He gives an account of the third 
Sir Richard Weston, the agriculturist (1615- 
1652), and of his introduction of turnips and 
clover into England—-what a recent writer has 
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{ | associated with the pleasant walks and noble | jy fayor of “te ” causes him to miss the exqui- | tet minatequ itive olf inte Gteen com dienemen 
| chambers of Sutton Place. | sitely managed contrast between the reward of | ¢Xcept. it) reappear ino the effect: prod : 
lower ambitions which raises men to the level a waite SOUOWS OS CUct th At res tis always 
é : wreserved, and so perfectly that what ! 
| I Heratian Rehown, Transations ofthe Odes of | Ett Sey ema tos the pot ele be | Mitac teeny Sted ie soe 
Horace by John Osborne Sargent. Boston: | one ; : ‘ several others, excepting what remained 
pee a | communed with the Gods of Olympus (dis | 2"! nd CITT ; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1808. | superis). Nor is it easv to see why the trans 7 Sg : pretenses i . 
ALL lyric poetry has in it three constituents, | Jator of ‘“ Exegi monumentum aere peren 
corresponding to that trinity which has been | yiys” should be staggered by a display of And again. in substanes W = 
said to constitute man. The metrical form | egotism than which nothing is more common | 8e regarded as cor inicating t 
addresses itself to our sensuous nature, the | jp poetry. Another fine point is also missed in | &not! whethet siders ‘ : 
thought to our intellect, while a third consti- | the same ode. where “ manet” (line 25, ef. I. Sat, | Modifications of the tio ne and the sa 
tuent, extremely complex and defying analy- | y xt) which certainly means “passes the | body depending on its owt ‘ 
sis, speaks to our soul and is not inappropri- | night.” is misunderstood, and the delicacy of | thing can vanish w ‘ 1 
ately called the ‘‘spirit” of the poem. The late | « tenerae conjugis immemor” thereby entire * pro f toet . 
Mr. Sargent, like most translators of Horace, | ly lost. In I. iii, the translator finds a clause | debet conservati vivar 
made no attempt to reproduce the Horatian | of result in *‘reddas incolumem.” an error | lius facultatis agend 
metres, and did wisely. But neither did he | whieh Dryden avoided. It required no litth The principle of t servation « 1 ¥ 
construct for himself any system of English | courage to attempt I. v.. the ode to Pvrrha. an hardly be mor arly express 
metres having fixed correspondences with those | after Milton's exquisite version. Milton in | 2dumbrations of t rcreat pr 
of the original; and this one may be allowed to | sixteen lines preserves the thought of Horac« f the « valent trans r 
regret. It is unsatisfactory, for example, to | with incompar: fidelity: ms of ‘ 
find the minor Sapphic stanza represented | twenty-four ithe difference beit g s. Ass . , i 
by half-a-dozen different metres, although to padding misses the thourht i eras e . t ; 
the majority of English readers this very va- | crowned.” in making “antro” “ f Seg ( cal May 
riety will commend the book; nor is it less dis- | pendering “ te aurea ” by “ thy golden prime.” | au ley f heat ul work 
appointing to find, here and there, such trans- | which means something totally different. W But, se far as w vel able to find 
formations as that of the Ode to Lydia (L. xiii), | micht multiply examples of such inaecuract first distineths t trut 
into which Horace has put all the ill-humor | pyt our limits forbid us to add than S i R S H 
and jealousy which his urbane self-restraint | In the fine ode, IV. ii. “ nititur pennis ” has ed} xy ' 
permitted, while the translator has turned his | peen mistranslated by Francis and by Thom t t t ¢ ul y 
serious choriambics into rollicking dactyls. ton as ab equivalent to “conatur”: but t trans t i Rey : 
With regard to the spirit of these poems, i Sargent’s ‘essays to give some g ate Peas , | speaks lis . f the la 
is so intangible, so undefinable, so Protean, | pame ™ is far worse than Francis’s Pe ee ee . tie . { suppose 
that it cannot be said to possess identity. A pathless way.” The true rer ng is 3 g 
perfect transiation would doubtless appear as poised on pinions wax-l t ‘ t 5 ’ 
full of life and soul as the original: but could This book is enriched w — t better 1 t 
we in any way identify these as the same lif pathetic preface ft the cracefu , familiar is. and 
and soul that informed the originals? We can | Holmes. a life-long friend of t ; vk tt stincuish bet » the ts aws. hows 
say of Mr. Sargent that he achieved a larg with an interesting sketch of Mr. Sargent. A A v : 3 
measure of success in the difficult task of catch- riginal ode by the latter serves as a es <v as to the dis f th : 
ing the spirit of his author, although his gaye- | qyetion. ¢ is one of the best things in t} lence of heat i k was waged in England 
ty is more boisterous than that of Horace, and sled Boe laint : . vears s The simple truth is that 
he is far less gracefully serious. And if, occa- re-u1 ; - ‘ rmav ha t nceived the idea of 
sionally, the spirit of an ode is misapprehend- | sider the typography. th ‘tener: cet nd- | that equivalet Joule first experimentally 
: ed, as is the case with the firstof the first book, | ine It is a credit 4merican book-mak proved its t : and determined the numerical 
¢ it is very happily seized in the larger number. a relation between tl ues of the units con 
i We should like to quote some of these pleasing erned. in a manner to which no exception 
EY verses, but space forbids; and we must leave it M f James Prescott J By Os ild be taken. As in the case of most truly 
€ to the sympathetic reader to discover these borne Rey is. Manchester, Eng creat discoverers, Joule’s recognition was slow 
beauties for himself. THIS m ir forms the sixth volum f the in coming. and men of the highest rank in sci 
But, if the metre be allowed to be inimitable | fourth series of the Memoirs and |} ceedings | ence for vears refused their assent to his views 
q and the spirit incapable of identification, the f the Manchester Literar und Philosophical © But no laws in physics are now more fully es 
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tablished and more generally adopted and ap- 
plied than the two which Joule spent his life 
in establishing. 

Prof. Reynolds has done bis work well, and 
seems to have kept in mind the dictum of 

Teracleitus, that ‘dry light is the best.” 
Joule’s place among scientific men of the very 
highest rank is secure. So far as we can judge 
from the rather colorless picture of his person- 
al character, he seems to have been modest, 
fair-minded, and capable of inspiring other 
men with warm respect and attachment. 





Letters from South Africa, 
Special Correspondent. 
1893. Pp. 116, 8vo. 


By the Times 
Macmillan & Co. 


Tuts is not a book of travels in the ordinary 
sense, though it contains many passages de- 
scriptive of life and scenery; but it is a clear 
and concise statement of the situation in South 
Africa created by the recent extraordinary de- 
velopment of its mining industries. Kimber- 
ley and the admirable method of treatment of 
its workmen, both native and white, by the De 
Beers Company; and Johannesburg, with the 
material resources of the Rand, are the sub- 
ject of the first letters. Following these is an 
impartial statement of the one grievance of the 
Transvaal, the possession of Swaziland,the Boer 
side being given in the words of President 
Kruger himself. Another letter is devoted to 
a discussion of the railway and customs ques- 
tions, especially as they affect the Orange 
Free State. The native problem, the most im- 
portant of all to the Africander, is fully treat- 
ed; its satisfactory solution in Basutoland, 
where the negro has been educated to work, 
and whence, out of a population of 218,000, 
there went in 1891 from 50,000 to 60,000 to 
work in the mines, being contrasted with the 
degraded condition of the natives on the reser- 
vations, the ‘‘ gigantic pauper asylums.” Here, 
his land being inalienable, and being deprived 
of the old inducement to exertion, the neces- 
sity of fighting for his existence, the native has 
become ‘tan excrescence upon creation, useful 
to no one, and least of all to himself.” The clos- 
ing letter shows how Natal is handicapped in 
her struggle with the Cape for the trade with 
the interior, and states strongly the claim 
which she makes for self-government. 

The chief impression derived from the book 
is of the amazing wealth of the mining regions 
and the utter inadequacy of the means to deve- 
lop it properly. This wealth does not consist so 
much in its gold and diamonds (which, it is 
thought, are less valuable than the iron, cop- 
per, and coal, to say nothing of the vast silver 
zones) as in its agricultura! resources. The 
description of the great farm near Johannes- 
burg reads like a flight of the wildest imagina- 
tion. Though it was mid-winter, ‘* there were 
peanuts ready for reaping, and green oats, bar- 
ley in the ear and barley in the shoot; Swed- 
ish turnips fit for storing and Swedish turnips 
just shooting, mangold-wurzel also in both 
stages, rye in the ear, carrots quite young and 
earrots ready for storing, potatoes in both 
stages; and in one immense field the sowers and 
reapers had literally met.” ‘* The fields were 
bordered by hedges of quince, pear, apple, 
plum, and peach. The gardens contained a 
profusion of European vegetables and fruit 
trees,” while acres of roses, violets, and orna- 
mental plants surrounded the house, Yet, 
less than two years and a half before, all this 
‘was nothing but bare veldt !” Still, perhaps 
this is not more astonishing than the growth of 
Johannesburg in five years into a city of 40,000 
inhabitants, with broad streets, in which “are 


shops with plate-glass windows, full of ball- 
dresses and silver plate,” every scrap of mate- 
rial having been carried up by ox-wagons. 

This ‘‘making of a continent’? would pro- 
ceed with even greater rapidity could the su- 
preme demand of the white population for ma- 
nual labor be satisfied. Whether or not the 
distribution of native labor through those parts 
of the continent in which it is most required 
can be accomplished by legislation, is the 
‘‘next great question with which the country 
will be called upon to deal.” 


The French War and the Revolution. 
William M. Sloane. {American 
Series.] Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By 
History 


TuHisisa straightforward narrative of the politi- 
caland military events of the years bet ween 1688 
and 1783, and more particularly between 1755 
and 1783, with disquisitions upon constitutional 
questions, and a closing chapter upon the in- 
tellectual conditions of the time. The author 
handles his subject in a scholarly manner, with 
a clear understanding of his own purposes, and 
the persistent reader, therefore, can hardly 
fail to carry away certain strong and prede- 
termined impressions. The importance of the 
French war; the confusion of opinion that pre- 
vailed on both sides of the water upon the 
relations which existed, or should have ex- 
isted, between the home Government and the 
colonies; the significance of the first stirrings 
of migration into the Mississippi basin; the in- 
termixture of boldness and weakness, of pa- 
triotism and sectional selfishness, throughout 
the entire course of the Revolutionary war— 
such matters are well emphasized. Interesting, 
too, is Prof. Sloane’s illustration of the truth 
that the colonies passed from the control of 
Great Britain into a federation with no in- 
tervening moment of independent sovereignty. 
That we owe our liberty to the French alli- 
ance is such a commonplace of history that 
one feels a sensation of pleasure, perhaps un- 
justifiable, at the attempt made to show that, 
without foreign aid, the colonists would have 
emerged from the conflict successful, and with 
a stronger sense of unity. 

So many'‘writers of handy books think it 
much to be not ungrammatical that Prof. 
Sloane’s power of expression is grateful, but it 
must be admitted that he is occasionally ob- 
scure and frequently monotonous. 





Grammar of the Dano-Norwegian Lanquage. 
By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan. 1892. 

THE present work is the amplification of an 
‘Outlines of Norwegian Grammar’ published 
by the same author in 1865, and now, as he 
says, out of print. As the title indicates, the 
purpose of the book is to give the grammatical 
principles of the Danish language in Norway, 
and this is done in a purely conventional way 
—according to the preface, ‘‘ without depart- 
ing from the ordinary grammatical method, 
which is most generally known and easiest to 
follow.” The ‘Grammar’ is, accordingly, popu- 
lar rather than in any way scientific, and as 
such may be said fairly well to fulfil the mea- 
sure of its usefulness. 

The author has manifestly learned his Nor- 
wegian Danish on the ground, and his mate- 
rial for exposition is in most cases both full 
and well selected. He is, however, absolutely 
innocent of phonetics, and his account of Nor- 
wegian pronunciation is necessarily inexact 
and unsatisfactory. To say, for instance, that 
a particular sound is ‘‘something like ey in 








eye” is not to describe it at all, and will leave 
‘the lewd” as much in doubt as * the 
learned.” 

Aside from the insufficiency of this part, the 
book in its inflections and syntax will well suit 
the purposes of the English-speaking layman, 
at home or in Norway, who desires only what 
may be called an objective view of the lan 
guage. This no previous book has adequately 
afforded. There are good popular grammars of 
the Danish of Denmark, but Norwegian Danish 
is, in many respects, quite a different matter, 
Some few errors of commission that might 
form the subject for more extended comment 
in a scientific work may be considered compa 
ratively innocuous here. 

The Grammar closes with a list of phrases 
and idioms in which it would be difficult to find 
anything if wanted, or tomake use of it if found. 
Its material illustrates, however, in an inte 
resting manner, how the idioms and fixed expres 
sions of a language must necessarily reflect 
the peculiar conditions of the nation speaking 
it. As approximately synonymous the author 
renders, for instance, ‘‘ To carry coals to New- 
castle,” by the Norse, ‘‘To give bakers’ chil- 
dren white bread.” ‘Don’t count your chick- 
ens before they are hatched” is Norse, ‘* Do 
not sell the bear’s skin before you have caught 
him.” ‘You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear” is, ‘‘One must watch an alder tree 
a long time before one gets a swarm of bees out 
of it.” Mr. Sargent’s ‘Grammar,’ as already 
implied, not only may in future stand the non- 
scientific student at home in good stead, but 
may very well form a useful part of the equip 
ment of that large and always increasing 
army of English-speaking tourists, British and 
American, who every summer make Norway 
their scene of operations. 





Through Colonial Doorways. By Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

READERS in whom the last remnant of good 
taste has not been destroyed by the customs of 
contemporary journalism, have learned to turn 
a deaf ear to invitations to invade the privacy 
of domestic interiors and hear intrusive gossip 
concerning the affairs of theirinmates. When, 
however, they are invited, asin the present vol- 
ume, toan ‘‘ At Home” of the stately entertain- 
ers of ceremonious colonial days, it seems but 
reasonable to expect that instead of gossip there 
shall be picturesquely illustrative anecdotes, and 
in place of inventories of the ladies’ silks, satins, 
and jewels, chronicles of gracious speech and 
finished deportment. A measure of familiarity, 
gained from the fiction of Thackeray and Haw- 
thorne or the soberer pages of essayists, most 
readers already have with the times when our 
country’s manners still preserved something of 
an old-world courtliness. To their store of 
such literary reminiscences all would gladly 
add others of like quality. 

Unfortunately for expectations of better 
things, what is here actually shown through 
colonial doorways is too much of a feather with 
what the public at the heels of the reporters 
sees through modern doorways. If, however. 
there are those who are ambitious of knowing 
who had ancestors ‘in society ” in the Phila- 
delphia of a few generations back, they will 
undoubtedly find their account in the volume 
before us. They may read, on page after page, 
a goodly array of those lists of names so stir- 
ring to some plain people, showing in this case 
who were bidden to the ‘ Meschianza” of the 
year 1778, and te the ‘‘ Philadelphia Dancing 
Assemblies,” and who took part in the ‘“‘ Wis- 
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tar Parties” of earliest date. A single depar- 
ture from the charmed circle of the Quaker 
City society is made in favor of the ‘‘ New 
York Balls and Receptions.” The ‘American 
Philosophical Society ” also gives its name to 
a chapter, and of its founder the remark is 


made that it was the ‘‘union of the ideal and | 


the practical that caused Franklin to be so 
appreciated by the French.” In the chap- 
ter headed ‘‘ A Bundle of Old Love Letters,” 
which contains the homeliest and therefore, 
to our minds, most attractive of any of these 
glimpses of the ways of our forefathers, one 
may read the following reflection: ‘It is well 
that some of these old letters of sentiment 
and domestic life are left us, for did we not oc- 
casionally catch glimpses of the great men of 
the past penning tender messages to beloved 
objects (sometimes, indeed, spelling them very 
ill), writing about their children and sending 
them trinkets and gewgaws, they would be- 
come to us shadowy personages, very spectres, 
and hauntings of a dream.” 

To see wasted an opportunity of holding up 
to a vulgar age patterns of more refined man- 
ners and nobler modes of life must cause re- 
gret. The pity is the more in this case, in that 
there is internal evidence that the writer has 
been betrayed by the facility of her pen into 
easy writing. Such writing, coupled with easy 
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A New Novel by the Author of ** Jerry.’’ 
ays .B Exuiotr. 12mo, $1.25. 


* A sweet earnest study of human nature, neither 
too trusting nor bordered by pessimism, but just a 
simple, natural, wholesome, and thoroughly satis- 
factory novel; one that a reader will think about 
Those who delight in a genuine, undisguised story 
should select ‘ John Paget .* **— Minneapolis Tribune. 


Miss Elliott's Other Novels, Uniform Edition, 
JERRY. 12mo. $1.25 


‘**The most distinctly original American novel that 
has been published in ten years.°—N. Y. World. 
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thinking, is so much the fashion of the hour 
that it has, like degenerate manners, the effect 
of contagion, and is difficult to avoid falling 
into. Yet the men and women whose names 
recur here were worthy of essays in description 
more in keeping with their own balanced pe- 
riods. Of typography, binding, and graceful 
frontispiece, there is nothing to be said in dis 
praise. If the author had but done her part as 


| thoroughly as the publisher has his, the result 


would have been an unusually attractive piece 


| of book-making. 
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Library of Economics and Polttics. 


THE INDEPENDENT. TREA 
SURY SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Davip KINLEY, of the University of*Wis- 
consin. 12mo, $1.50. 


An historical and critical examination of this im- 

yrtant institution. A work which will prove valua- 
»le to bankers and financiers generally, as well as to 
scholars. This is the initial volume of a series to be 
entitled,“ Library of Economics and Politics,’ under 
the editorial control of Prof. Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and Director 
of the School of Economics, Politica! Science, and 
History at the University of Wisconsin. It is de- 
signed to include in the series only such volumes as 
deal with timely topics in a fresh, interesting, and 
instructive manner, and the standard of excellence 
maintained will, it is hoped, give to this series a 
leading rank in this country and abroad. 


PHILANTHROPY AND SOCTAL 
PROGRESS. 


Seven essays delivered before the School of 
Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., by Miss 
Jane Addams, Father J. O. S. Huntington, 
Robert A. Woods, Prof. Franklin A. Gid- 
dings, and Bernard Bosanquet, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. H. C. Adams of Michigan 
University. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Specialization in modern life has decreased the 
dependencies of men and classes to such a degree 
that interdependence is a thing which is felt rather 
than an idea to be reasoned about. Society is coming 
to be, in fact, organic, and the claim of a perfect or- 
—. that all parts should find harmony of life in 

e recognition of a common aim, shows itself in the 
attitude which large numbers of persons are assum- 
ing before the vexed problems of the day. And I 
doubt not that many who find this book attractive 
will do so because it expresses in vigorous and de- 
cided lan +a feeling of which most of us are at 
least dimly conscious. It is a ae to introduce 
such a book to the reading public.”°—From the Intro- 
duction, 
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Well appointed and suitable for parties of from three 
to ten persons each, at a stated charge, including all 
expense of providing and maintaining horses, car- 
riage, and coachmen for drives of one, two, or three 
weeks or longer, offered by a firm with first-class 
American references. Correspondence invited by 

MR. HALFORD L. MILLS WITH HIS AMERICAN 








NNEX, 
Cambridge Place, Paddington, London. 


FOR SALE. 
CHETOLA (Place of Peaceful Rest). 


On north end of Islesboro, Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
Thirty miles beautiful shore visible; steamers stop 
twice each way daily. Seven-room cottage; twelve- 
foot piazza on three sides; stable; one acre ground, 
mostly lawn; surrounded, three sides, by grove of 
spruce and birches, commanding site, fifty feet above 
water. $2,500. Photographs on application. 

Address 87 Adelbert Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


( ILD AND RARE BOOKS. 

Brentano’s new Catalogue of Old and Rare Books, 
now in press, will mailed, postpaid, upon request. 
Attention is called to this very interesting collection. 

BRENTANO’s, 31 Union Square, New York. 


’ 











The Nation. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 


With a Portrait and Map. 2 vols. 
16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 








‘‘An intelligent estimate of the charac- 
ter, influence, and policy of the martyr- 
statesman, together with a truthful, order 
ly, and just presentation of the circum 
stances of his career, is all that one can 
demand from a fresh biography. Such an 
estimate and such a presentation will be 
found in these two volumes. . . . Thanks 
are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly por- 
trait of one of our best and greatest men.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


‘The author has succeeded admirably 
in relating with the utmost fairness the 
salient incidents of the Rebellion, devoting 
especial space to the narrative of the 
McClellan drama.”—Philadelphia Press. 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
iz East 17th Street, New York. 


GEN. SHERMAN. 


Mr. Kruell announces the publication of his new Por- 
trait of GEN. SHERMAN. Size of block, 11x8.7 inches. 
Proof impressions on Japan paper, signed by the Artist. 

Price, $20.00, carriage free. 

“SENATE CHAMBER, March 27, 1893. 


“T think it a very good likeness of the General in his 
later years. JOHN SHERMAN.” 


Nation, March 30, 1893: 

“The grand manner of the engraving of Sherman, 
and the stamp of the great captain in the man himself, 
entitle the portrait to a place in the choicest gallery ot 
art or fame.” 


N. Y. Times, April 2, 1893: 

“*Wood engraving, as Mr. Kruell understands the art, 
is no slavish copying, but an independent branch call- 
ing for artistic power in the engraver.” 


Also Portraits of GRANT, LINCOLN, WEBSTER, LOWELL, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
«*s A discount to schools or public libraries. 


Address G. KRUELL, 42 Maple Ave., 
= East ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


Views and Paintings 
of 
SWITZERLAND 
Original Photographs by CHARNOUX, of Geneva. 
MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED, IN ALL SIZES. 





See our Catalogue of FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS of the 
Views and Paintings of Europe. 


Mailed for 10 cents. 


Braun’s Carbon Prints always in stock. 





C. H. Dunton & Co., 136 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


YY UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

_« ter Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte ora la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 
Is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books, which will be 
sent you for stamp by WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
22 East ‘16th St., New York. 

. Subscription to foreign peri- 
Fi oreign B ooks. odicals, Tauchnitz British au- 
< rs. e 


thors. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
Booksellers, Importers, and Publishers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have published: 
DIEHL, CHARLES. Excursions in Greece tothe Recent 
ly Explored Sites of Classical Interest. Cloth, $2.00. 
popular account of recent excavations, illustrated. 
(Now ready.) 
HUTTON. Old Sword-Play. The Systems of Fence in 
Vogue during the 16th, 17th, and 15th Centuries. With 


57 plates and portrait. Limited edition of 100 copies 
for America, Cloth, $6.00 net. 


BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic Lan es. Vol. 3, cloth, $3.25 net. [Vols. 
1 and 2, cloth, $9.40 net.) 


BRUCKE. The Human Figure. Cloth, $3.00. 


ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey. Cloth, $3.00. 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English, 1 vol. 
English-German, 2 vols. 3 stout 4to volumes, full 
sheep, $16.50; half morocco, $18.00 


PERTHES'’S Pocket Atlas of Ancient Geography. 90c. 
ROTH. Student’s Atlas of Artistic Anatomy. $7.50. 
TAUCHNITZ. Collection of British Authors. at 50 cts. 








LONDON. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Books Bought. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub 
lished, call at ourstore. We have, without exception, 
the largest collection of Old Books in America, all ar 
ranged in Departments. Any person having the time to 
spare is perfectly welcome to call and examine our 
stock of two to three hundred thousand volumes, with- 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South gth Street, 


(First Store below Market St.) 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
importereot Foreign Books, Agents for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
—— received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssued. 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
and 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
Send for Price-Lists. 


WALTER ROFIEYN BENJAMIN, 
United Charities Building, 
4TH AVENUE AND 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


‘ he Newgate Calendar,’ ‘ Fleet Prison,’ 
‘Bow Street Chronicles,’ ‘Her Majesty’s Tower,’ 
‘Cruikshank’s Comic Calendar.’ 
PRaTT, 155 6th Ave., N.Y. 


W4 NTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 
lists, A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


HH. yWVULHAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 


. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


CA TALOGUE 29, Americana, etc., just is- 
sued by E. W. Nasx, 80 Nassau St., N. Y., and sent 
on application. 


B ACK umbers and sets of all magazines. For rice, 
a vs ye state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha- 
e, N. Y. 
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~NEW BOOKS. 


The Newer Religious Thinking. 
By Davip NELSON BEACH. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The “newer religious thinking” considered in this 
work is not one or two doctrines, or the position of a 
particular school of thought, but is, rather, the tren 
and movement of the time in religion. The method of 
treatment is simple, untechnical, direct, and practical. 


Dr. William Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


NEW EDITION. 











A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Amiinettien, | 
wdited | 
by Sir Wituiam Situ, D.C.L., LL.D., and Rev. J. M. | 


Biography. Geography, and Natural History. 


FULLER, M.A. Second Edition. With numerous fllus 
trations. 


Vol. L, A to J, New Edition. revised throughout, large 


The Nation. Vv 


NOW READY. 


A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry 


| By T. E. THORPE, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., Etc., Ete., 


Professor of Chemistry in the Roval College of S lence, London 


VOLUME III., completing the work. Large Svo, 1,006 pa Halt 
Leather, $20 


ly re written, and enlarged by more than four hundred | 


pease In two parts, thick Svo, cloth, $13 nef; half calf, 
17 net. 


The Semnpiate Work, three vols. in four, thick Svo, 
cloth, $22 net; half calf, $30 net. 


Without Dogma. 
A Novelof Modern Poland. By HENRYK SIEN- 
KIEWICZ. Translated by Iza Young. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ Intellectually the novel is a masterpiece.”’—Christian 


Union, 
Historical Romances. By the same author. 


WITH FIRE AND Sworp, 1 volume, crown &vo, 
cloth, $2.00; THE DELUGE, 2 volumes, crown 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


American Types of Animal Life. 
By St. GEoRGE Mivart. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


Count Julian. 
A Spanish Tragedy. By JULIAN STURGIS 
16mo. (In preparation.) 


Little, Brown & (0. Publishers, 


254 U ‘ashing ton Street, Boston. 


Analytics of Literature. 


A Manual for the Objective Study of English 
Prose and Poetry. 
By L. A. SHERMAN, Prof. of English Lit. in the Univ. of 


Nebraska. 12mo, cloth, xx+468 pages. By mail, 
postpaid, $1.40. 


GINN & CO., Puspuisuers, 


__ BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


‘A NEW BOOK. 
Practical Business Book-keeping. 


By Manson SEAVY, Instructor in Book-keeping, English 
rye School, Boston. Half leather, 244 pages (s!¢x 
6 in.), $1.50. 
Based on modern mercantile methods, and intended 
for High Schools, Academies, Business Colleges, and for 
the instruction of private individuals. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, 


FOR SALE. 
A well-established Preparatory School tn a Western 
city of 200,000. Principal desires to retire from school 
work. Address WESTERN, care of Nation. 








E:ducatonal. 


{Educational continued from page iii.) 


ROC KEORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


45th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory sc hool. Specially organized de 
partment of Music and Art. Four well-equipped labo 
ratories. Good, growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students 
tomuch reduce expenses. For Catalogue, address Saran 
F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, ILL, Lock Box 10. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


S T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. ¥.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo 
men. ForC atalogue addre: ss Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
—The Leading School of Expression in America 
First t6 teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 


logue. <_ _ Moses TRUE BRowN M.A.., Boston, Mass , 
Bingham School (for Boys), Asheville, N. C. 
1793 Established in 1798 18903 


20 1st Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. BixeuamM, Supt 


Vol. 1. (A-DY), 723 pages, . . S15 
Vol. Il. (Eau-Nux), 714 pages, 15. 


| LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


reg EAST SIXTEENTH S (ene 4 AN } DOAA 


THE ARCTIC PROBLEM 
AND 
NARRATIVE OF THE PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION. 
By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN, 


Leader of the Peary Relief Expedition, President of the Geogray Club of I 
Geographical and Geological Distributior \ als 
CONTENTS 
1 ie Arctic Problem 


Tt 
2. inn Expeditions 
3 T 


3. The Spitelx rae n Route 
4. The Peary Re f Exyx 
5. A 1 ast ¢ omps anion 
6. The Greentane et 


Popular Edition, profusely illustrated, cloth, price $1.2 
plates, plain and in tint, bound in half vegetable vellum, price $ 


THE CONTED IPORARY PUBLISHING CO., 


BURR’S LIBR ARY “INDEX 





| 
FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS, TO ALD THE STUDENT, set AR ERGY MAN, LAWYER, PHYSICIAN 
i EDITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER, AN \ Vi AS 
| All Words and Names are indexed by the first TW tters, wit ’ anf \ 
| in Thumbholes cut in the edges of the leaves, 
| Opened instantly at any combination by the use of one hand 
An Index ¢ 


Write for Descriptive Cireular and pr 


THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, HARTFORD, CONN 








| 
| 1 ’ 
| SARGENT’S 
| 
| 
| 43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
TUE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIY. 
| 
"| MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 
eas 
BALL BEARING ans AR BOOKCASES. ‘EMERSON PIANO Cco.. 
The above are two o ver every 174 TREMONT ST., | O2 FIFTH AVE., 
Gemend for heme or o os i BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORA. 





cotoget as free Add ‘ either BOOKS Reader 
. ~~ vw wit rs of 
Quote the Nat | literature will take plea 
sure in reading our RO 
MANS CHOISIS SERIES. 60 cents vol. and CONTES 


FIRS TGOLD MORTGAGES: {OISIS SERIES, 25 a vol. Fach a masterptece and 
7 Fl awk me by a well known author ist sent on application 
fer Referene EReST 
jp Ada: tress, ee eee caedie wash ! WwW IL L IAM R JENKINS 
SSl and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St tow Fi rk 


The cholera may be with us soon 
An unsanitary closet is the best friend 
the cholera bas 
Our Catalogue is free 
WILLIAM 8. COOPER 
BRASS WORKS 
j PHILADELPHIA, PA 


The Nation. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya BakinG Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








“‘A Conservative is a man who 
refuses to look at the New 
Moon out of respect for that 
ancient institution, the Old One.”’ 
This perhaps explains why some 
people still paint their shingles. 
Paint is an old moon, still 
useful on tin roofs, but not 
for shingles. 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stain 


Is the new moon, giving a soft 
rich coloring, permanent and 
artistic. 


Send postage (6c.) for samples.on wood, with 
circulars, sketches, and Color tt , 3 





SAMUEL CG 


71 Kilby St., Boston, i c 











REMOVAL. 


Our Main Retail Store 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
| TO 
176 FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 


DR. JAEGER'S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


KNASE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY, 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space, 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wagner and His Works. 


The Story of his Life, with Critical Comments. By 
Sesser T. Finck. With portraits. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
4.00. 


“It is certainly the best biography of Wagner that has 
appeared in English, if not really the best that has ap- 
eet in any language. Wagner's life and work are 

10onestly and admiringly set forth, and the volumes are 
a monument of earnest and careful devotion that com- 
mand attention and respect.”—Philadelphia Times. 


Stories of New York. 


Five Stories by ANNIE ELIoT, BLISS PERRY, GEORGE A. 
HIBBARD, JOHN S. Woop, and EpITH WHARTON. 


Stories of the Railway. 


Four Stories by GEORGE A. HIBBARD, CHARLES S. Davi- 

SON, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, and A. é. GORDON. 

Each volume illustrated, 16mo, uncut edges, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, $1.50. 

The series of “Stories from Scribner,” of which the 
foregoing are the first two volumes, is to include six, 
volumes containing many of the best stories that have 
appeared in Scribner’s Magazine in recent years, group- 
ed under attractive subjects, charmingly illustrated 
and daintily and tastefully made. In the matter of the 
binding, typography, paper, and illustration, the at- 
tempt bas been successfully made to rival the best of 
similar French productions. 


Women of the Valois Court. 


From the French of I. DESAINT-AMAND. Famous Women 
of the French Court. Withsix portraits. 12mo, $1.25. 
Several new volumes are to be added to this popular 

series, differing from their predecessors in that they 

each describe the lives of several women and contain 
humerous portraits. The women whose careers are 





sy wetured in this first volume are Marguerite d’Angou- 


-- ‘ptherine de Medicis, Diane de Poitiers, Marie 

zabeth de France, Jeanne d’Albret, Margue- 
93 ‘alois, Elizabeth d’Autriche, and Louise de 
Vinut. ont. 


Homes in City and Country. 


By Rvussei, Stureis, JoHN W. Root, BRUCE PRICE, 
DoNALD G. MITCHELL, SAMUEL Parsons, JR., and W. A. 
Linn. With 100 illustrations. S8vo, $2.00. 


“A beautiful book. It aboundsin suggestions of great 

value to every lover of a beautiful home, and is made so 

oractical as to be not only entertaining, but most use- 
ul.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


Art Out of Doors. 


Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. SCHUYLER 
VAN RENSSELAER. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Tt is a charming volume and one whose value will be 
permanent. Those who own county Es and those 
who some day may own them will highly value it. The 
author is an enthusiast and well versed in her subject.” 
—Boston Times. 


3 8 ye 
How to Know the Wild 
8 
Flowers. 

A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Com- 
mon Wild Flowers. By Mrs. WrLLiamM STARR DANA. 
With over 100 illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. 
Sixth Thousand. Square 12mo, $1.50 net. 

From a letter by OLIVE THORNE MILLER: “It is ex- 
actly what has long been wanted by one who loves na- 
ture and longs to be formally introduced—so to speak— 
that is, to know her treasures by name, but who has 
not time to study botany Your arrangement by colors 
is a great help to ready reference, and the illustrations 
are invaluable.” 


#* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





743-745 Broadway, New York, 





SEeEEEEEEEE 
aT he Question 


is a simple one—easily 


* 


decided by reason and 


common sense. 


TTOLEN 


—the new scientifically 
prepared shortening — is 
made from pure beef suet, 


i 
* 


and highly refined vegeta- 
ble oil. Lard is made, in 
the majority of cases, in 
the packing-house, and 
not as of old, fromthe pure 
leaf of the hog. Which is 
likely to be the most 
healthful? Decide for 
yourself. It must be 


OTTOLEN 


Send three cents in stamps to N. 
K. Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for 
handsome Cottolene Cook Bosk, 
eee six hundred recipes, 
prepared by nine eminent autho- 
rities on cooking. 


Cottolene is sold by all grocers, 
Refuse all substitutes. 


Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicago, St.Louis, Montreal, New 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, etc. 


Met ee a 
If YOU are a PIPE ‘Sidilier 


We want YOU to try 


GOLDEN SCEPIRE 


All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices: GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 lb., $1.20; 1 Ib., 65c.; 
4 Ib., 35c. Postage: 1 Ib., 20c.; % Ib., 10c.; % Ib., 
5c. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of 
dealers who handle them. 


HEEEEEE CD TEETH EEEEESE 
eee PR esas PP ee 


eee 








‘ESTABLISHED 1858° 


‘H.: H.. UPHAM-&-CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS: 


‘IN - BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 


‘54° South: Fifth: Ave: near Bleecker’ St: 
‘NEW YORK’ . 


UNITARIAN LITERATURE 
Address i x 462, Concord, Mase, 














